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The Six-Hour Day and “Full Crews” 


Railway labor leaders have raised certain questions 
that are of vital importance to employees as well as 
to the railroad industry. They have raised them espe- 
cially by getting Congress to direct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate the desirability 
of a six-hour working day and by having introduced 
in Congress a bill to require so-called “full crews” 
on every train. The purpose of the six-hour day and 
the “full crew” proposals is to compel the railways 
to employ more men than they otherwise would em- 
ploy. Would their adoption have this effect? In 
seeking a correct answer to this question there must 
be recognized and emphasized one most important fact 
which in statements in favor of the six-hour day has 
heretofore hardly been mentioned. This is, that what 
the labor organizations are asking for is the estab- 
lishment of a six-hour working day at eight hours’ pay. 


Cost of a Six-Hour Day 


What would be the effect upon railway operating 
expenses? It may be replied that it would not increase 
them because each employee would produce as much 
output in six hours as he does now in eight. The 
answers to this are only too easy. If the output of 
each employee became as great in six hours as it is 
now in eight, there would be no increase in railway 
employment, while almost the only argument made for 
the proposed reduction of hours of work is that it 
would increase employment. It follows that labor 
leaders and employees expect and desire that the 
result would be an increase in the number of em- 
ployees, and consequently, in operating expenses. 
Furthermore, we know what was the result of the 
substitution of the eight-hour for the ten-hour day. 
In 1917, under the ten-hour day, the railways had 
1,732,876 employees and average ton-miles per em- 
ployee were 248,326. In 1920, under the eight-hour 
day, they had 2,054,160 employees and average ton- 
miles per employee were 221,115. The average out- 
put of ton-miles per employee of 1917-was never 
again equalled until in 1925. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from the facts. 
The establishment of a six-hour day at eight hours 
pay would reduce for some years average output per 
employee and increase the total amount of wages the 
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railways would have to pay—ii they were able to pay 
more wages. Other things being equal, on the basis 
of the traffic handled in 1929 and of the wages then 
in effect, the increase in pay roll would be about $965,- 
000,000 annually. On the basis of the traffic handled 
in 1931 and of the wages then in effect, the increase 
in pay roll would be about $700,000,000 annually. 
Allowing for the 10 per cent temporary reduction in 
wages made recently, these increases in pay roll would 
be reduced to about $870,000,000 on the 1929 basis 
and to about $630,000,000 on the 1931 basis. Passage 
of the proposed federal full crew legislation would 
further increase the pay roll. 

Now, just where do labor leaders and employees 
believe the railways could get the money to pay such 
a gigantic increase in their operating expenses? They 
are confronted with conditions extremely different 
from those which existed in 1916 when the Adamson 
act establishing a basic eight-hour day for employees 
in train service was passed, and in 1919 when the 
eight-hour day at ten hours pay was put into effect 
for other employees. Then the railways had a virtual 
monopoly of both passenger and freight traffic, and 
both kinds of traffic were rapidly increasing. Com- 
petition by steamship lines using the Panama canal, 
by inland waterways, and by passenger automobiles, 
buses and trucks using the highways has completely 
destroyed this railroad monopoly. Since 1920 pas- 
senger traffic has constantly declined, and freight busi- 
ness was growing very slowly even before the de- 
pression. Railway labor leaders and employees know 
this, and, knowing also the reasons for it, they are 
organizing and fighting all over the country to secure 
withdrawal of government subsidies from carriers by 
highway and water and to increase their regulation 
in order to establish equality of opportunity between 
them and the railways. Furthermore, these other car- 
riers are employing men who are working much longer 
hours for much lower wages than railway employees, 
which is a very important reason why it is now so 
hard for the railways to compete with them. 


Would Reduce Railroad Employment 


When general business revives, and in consequence 
traffic increases, the railways will employ as many 
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more men as the resulting increase in their earnings 
warrants—and no more. Earnings are the only source 
from which wages can be paid under private owner- 
ship. Neither legislation by Congress, strikes, nor any 
other influence can force more total wages to be paid 
than total earnings warrant, because to do so would 
be a financial impossibility. The only way to render 
it possible for the railways permanently to increase 
their operating expenses is permanently to increase 
their earnings by permanently increasing their traffic 
—unless, indeed, government ownership is to be 
adopted and they are to be operated at a loss at the 
cost of the taxpayers; and as the people of the United 
States already are being crushed economically by their 
present burden of taxation, they would not and could 
not bear an additional burden of taxation due to gov- 
ernment operation of railroads. Could the railways 
get the additional earnings needed to meet a largely 
increased pay roll by advancing their passenger and 
freight rates? Certainly not, because the effect of 
such an advance in rates would be to drive an im- 
mense additional amount of traffic to the highways 
and waterways. 

What, then, would be the effect of the establish- 
ment of a six-hour day at eight hours pay and of 
federal “full crew” legislation? Even if the depres- 
sion had passed and traffic had consequently increased 
the effect would immediately be to so reduce net earn- 
ings that a large part of the mileage of the railroads 
would have to be abandoned and torn up. Senator 
Couzens of Michigan, who is regarded by railway 
employees as a friend, recently gave an interview in 
which he estimated that ten billion out of the twenty- 
five billion dollars of railroad property in the country 
would have to be abandoned and destroyed because of 
the development of competing means of transporta- 
tion which would make its continued operation un- 
profitable. Would that increase employment by the 
railroads? 

In January, 1929, the railroads had 1,595,000 em- 
ployees. In January, 1932, they had only 1,109,000 
employees a reduction of 486,000, or 30 per cent. 
Reduce railroad net earnings as much as they would 
be reduced by adoption of the six-hour day at 
eight hours pay, even if they were handling a normal 
traffic under prosperous conditions, and you would 
cause so large a part of the railroads to be operated 
at a loss, and therefore torn up, that the number of 
employees would be reduced far below even the 1,- 
110,000 now on the payrolls. 


Jacob and Esau in Politics 


By advocating, under present conditions, a six-hour 
day at eight-hours pay and such legislation as that 
for “full crews” railway employees are simply trying 
to cut their own throats to make a Roman holiday for 
those who build highways and waterways and those 
who operate boats and trucks upon them. They are 
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trying to destroy their own employers and their own 
jobs to provide jobs for those who work or want to 
work for carriers by highway and waterway. 

But, railway labor leaders and railway employees 
may say, they are now working hard all over the 
country to reduce the subsidized and unregulated com- 
petition of carriers by highway and water. True, 
but what has yet been accomplished? The carriers 
by highway and water, aided by the national and state 
governments, are now taking more traffic from the 
railways and depriving more railway employees of 
their jobs than ever. Railway labor organizations can 
find plenty of politicians who will gladly “help” them 
by introducing bills for six-hour day investigations, 
“full crew” legislation and pension legislation, and no 
doubt many of them will vote for these politicians 
because of the “help” thus given. But how many of 
these politicians, who are so willing to do anything 
for employees that will injure the railways, are really 
helping the employees to get legislation that will pro- 
tect their jobs by equalizing competition between the 
railways and other carriers? Mighty few. Esau, in 
the biblical story, sold his birthright to his brother 
Jacob for a mess of pottage. When Jacob, imitating 
the voice of Esau, besought their blind father Isaac 
for his blessing, the old gentleman said—Esau being 
a hairy man—‘‘The voice is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” Have these politi- 
cians, with the voice of Jacob, who so gladly introduce 
bills in Congress for railway labor organizations to 
increase railway expenses, the hands of Jacob or the 
hands of Esau? 


First Get the Traffic Back 


It should be obvious to railway labor leaders and 
employees that some progress in getting traffic back 
on the railways should be made before they proceed 
further with their program of trying to cause an 
enormous increase in railway operating expenses for 
the ostensible relief of railroad unemployment. There 
has not been a time within the last ten years when, 
either by advances in rates or any other changes, the 
railways could have been made able to stand the in- 
creased operating expense of a six-hour day at eight 
hours pay. There are abundant reasons for believing 
that its establishment at any time within the next ten 
years would render entirely unprofitable the operation 
of a large part of the entire railroad plant, and cause 
so much of it to be abandoned as greatly to reduce 
rather than increase the number of railroad men 
employed. 

If railway labor leaders and employees desire largely 
to destroy railroad employment in the United States 
they cannot do so more effectively than by carrying 
to a successful conclusion their movement for six- 
hour day and “full crews” legislation—legislation for 
which they can get plenty of support from politicians 
who talk like Jacob, but vote like Esau. 
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Stored Power 


And Stock Books 


It is a matter of general knowledge that railway 
equipment and track are no longer in as good con- 
dition as they were before the carriers began to re- 
duce their appropriations for maintenance. Facts re- 
garding equipment conditions sustain this belief as to 
the serviceability of that in use and also arouse specu- 
lation as to the serviceability of that which is in 
storage. 

On January 1, 1931, according to the semi-annual 
report of the American Railway Association, 62 rail- 
roads had 48,654 of their locomotives on line in serv- 
iceable condition, while one year later the number 
was 46,657, a reduction of 1,997, or 2.5 per cent. On 
January 1, 1931, the total number of locomotives on 
line awaiting repairs was 5,216, or 9.5 per cent, where- 
as a year previous, the number was 4,112, or 7.3 per 
cent, and on January 1, 1932, the number had in- 
creased to 6,990, or 13 per cent. During the same 
period, from January 1, 1931, to January 1, 1932, the 
number of locomotives reported stored in serviceable 
condition increased from 9,716, or 17.5 per cent of the 
total number on line, to 10,982, or 22.1 per cent. 
Similarly, the total number of cars on line awaiting 
repairs increased from 147,334, or 6.6 per cent of the 
total on line on January 1, 1931, to 187,666, or 8.7 
per cent, on January 1, 1932. 

These statistics indicate that the amount of equip- 
ment on line in need of repairs has increased and also 
that the amount of stored equipment has increased. 
Few persons familiar with conditions believe, however, 
that the percentage of equipment needing repairs is 
as small as that reported, or that current reports re- 
flect with absolute accuracy the true condition of 
stored equipment. 

The facts are that interiors of locomotive boilers 
often deteriorate during storage, unless they are kept 
dry or otherwise protected, and that idle equipment 
within reach of the mechanic is generously robbed to 
supply parts needed in repairing other equipment 
whenever it becomes difficult to obtain the necessary 
materials through the regular channels without incon- 
venience or delay. 

These facts point to increases in repair work which 
cannot be postponed much longer and also to the prob- 
lem confronting the storekeeper, upon whom it de- 
volves to supply the materials. The average railway 
Storekeeper is a great believer in stock books, but, 
anticipating sudden demands for material that are 
bound to develop as business picks up and equipment 
is called back into service, he will doubtless find his 
stocks books a less dependable measure of consump- 
tion than a thorough knowledge of the real condition 
of equipment and a familiarity with the plans under 
consideration for its repair and use. 
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What Is a 
Grade Separation? 


While public sentiment is slowly assuming a more 
reasonable aspect with respect to the allocation of 
grade separation costs, the proportion of such ex- 
penditures which the railways must bear is still ex- 
cessive. But when it is recalled that they were once 


compelled to shoulder all or most of the costs, it be- 


comes evident that real progress is being made. In 
spite of this, however, the influence of long established 
prejudices persists, with the result that the railroads 
are still the victims of injustice, not only in the sub- 
division of the costs but also with respect to incidental 
features of the project. 

One cause of unfair treatment arises from a lack 
of straight thinking with respect to expenditures in- 
curred for work that is not justly a part of the grade 
separation per se. Thus public officers have insisted 
on good grounds that the costs to be subdivided should 
not include any expenses incurred for additions and 
betterments to the railway facilities that are made 
during the course of the grade separation work. They 
have not always, however, shown a willingness to 
recognize that the rule should work both ways—to 
wit—that expenditures incurred in providing wider 
roadways and better pavements than those existing 
before the improvement should be likewise excluded 
from the costs to be shared by both parties. No better 
example of this attitude is the insistence that railways 
share heavily in the cost of crossing structures for 
entirely new highways created to meet demands for 
which the railways are in no way responsible. 

It is time that the railways present a united front in 
insisting that they will share only in those costs of a 
grade separation project that are incurred by the re- 
production in kind, under the altered conditions im- 
posed by the plans, of the facilities existing on the 
date of the execution of the agreement or order cov- 
ering the project. Perhaps the real need of the pres- 
ent is a correct definition of grade separation. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—March 1, 1832, marked the open- 
ing of the Newcastle & Frenchtown, the sixteen-mile railroad 
which has been glorified by J. Elfreth Watkins and Henry M. 


Sperry as the first line in America to use block signals; and 
the New York Evening Post, quoting from its own files of 
March 5, 1832, relates that passengers from Philadelphia, 
bound for Baltimore, were conveyed over the railroad in one 
hour, 35 minutes, which time included that required for one 
change of horses. This railroad was really a “bridge” line 


between two steamboat routes; Philadelphia to Newcastle, 
Del., on the Delaware River, and Frenchtown to Baltimore 
on the Elk River and Chesapeake Bay. Locomotives were put 
in use in 1833. The block signals were at stations about 
three miles apart. They consisted of a flag, and later a 
colored peach basket, hoisted to the top of a 30 ft. pole. They 
appear to have been used, not to maintain an absolute interval 
of space between trains, but to convey information forward 
that a train was coming; only, of course, in fair weather. 











From the Single 
Bedrocm Has 
Developed the 
Double Bedroom 


Passenger Service Provides More 
Comforts Than Home 


Recent car improvements include private sections, 


air-conditioning and chaise lounges 


HE efforts that are being made to provide pas- 
7 sengers with the best accommodations possible is 

clearly indicated by a survey of the recent evolu- 
tion of equipment. The first Pullman car with its oil 
lamps and stoves bears little resemblance to the equip- 
ment of today. With its straight back, thinly uphol- 
stered seats, upper berth supported on the ceiling, and 
lack of permanent head boards, the car of even a few 
years ago now appears crude. By changing the design 
of the upper berth so that it is stored on the wall of the 
section instead of on the ceiling directly above the seats, 





Curtains Can Be Drawn Across the Private Section During the 
Day or Night 


the car was given a more refined and warmer aspect. 
The dormitory effect was eliminated in 1923, when per- 
manent head boards were placed between sections. 
Privacy was increased still farther by the introduction 
of single bedrooms, private sections, enclosed sections 
and double bedrooms. 

That the refinements which have been developed dur- 
ing the past few years provide more comforts than are 
to be found in the home is illustrated by the air-condi- 
tioned dining and sleeping cars that are coming into 
use so rapidly. In this type car the passenger is not 
annoyed by dust and smoke and is not subjected to the 
extremes of cold or heat that may prevail outside the 
car. Air conditioning was first applied to dining cars, 
but during the past year the Pullman Company has 
operated air-conditioned sleeping cars experimentally 
on several railroads and will place sleeping cars so 
equipped in regular service during 1932. 


Pullman Exhibits Show Progress 


The Pullman accommodation exhibits, which the Pull- 
man Company has established in its general office 
building and at the Union station in Chicago, in the 
Pennsylvania terminal and the Grand Central station in 
New York, and the union stations in Washington and 
Buffalo, show the latest accommodations available to 
the public. 

An unusual development in 1931, as shown in these 
exhibits, is the private section in sleeping cars. This 
section contains upper and lower berths and individual 
toilet facilities, with curtains so arranged that patrons 
may enjoy privacy during the day as well as the night 
by drawing the berth curtains, which remain in oper- 
ating position at all times. The Pullman Company 
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placed six of these private section sleeping cars in 
service during 1931. Closely associated with the pri- 
vate section is the newly-developed enclosed or Bradish 
section, in which permanent head boards extend along 
the sides of the seats in the standard section, behind 
which are concealed permanently-located curtains which 
may be drawn if the patron desires privacy. 

The departure from the open type sleeping car 
which most pronouncedly marks the trend toward pri- 
vacy is the single bedroom, introduced in 1926, and the 
double bedroom, placed in service in 1931. The single 
bedroom contains a regular bed, 32 in. wide and 6% ft. 
long, to which silk coverlets add a touch of distinction. 
Each room contains full toilet facilities compactly ar- 
ranged, the washstand and hopper having the appear- 
ance of an upholstered chair. A small folding table, 
attached to the wall opposite the bed, can be used for 
writing, for toilet articles or for breakfast service. 

In the double bedroom are a standard upper berth 
and a davenport which can be converted into a bed 
at night and which is equipped with a spring mattress, 
having 497 steel coils and 6% ib. of hair. In addition, 
this room includes complete toilet facilities and a desk- 
dining table. Both types of rooms are equipped with 
separate heat control, a ventilator in the door, blower 
and exhaust fans, a thermos bottle, clothes hooks and 
haggage space. 

Further effort to afford comfort to patrons is demon- 
strated in the development of the four-position seats in 
open section Pullman cars. These seats are constructed 
in such a manner that they can be shifted into any one 
ef four different positions for day riding, thereby per- 
mitting passengers to ride with ease and comfort in the 
position they prefer. In addition to their normal posi- 
tion with the backs at an angle of 98 deg., these seats 
can be pulled forward so that the backs assume an 
angle of 110 deg., of 120 deg. or 130 deg. With both 
section seats pulled out to the fourth position, pas- 
sengers may ride in a semi-reclining attitude and day- 
time naps can be taken in comfort. 

Additional travel comfort has been provided also 
through the application of improved spring cushions to 
chairs, settees and couches, of automobile-type win- 
dows and regulators to observation sun rooms, of ad- 
justable mirror lights to washstand mirrors in bedrooms 
and of a new inner spring construction to upper berths. 
At the same time experiments have been made with a 
rubber buffer mechanism and draft gears to increase 
riding comfort. The wants of passengers can now be 
supplied from toilet cabinets which contain many items 
often overlooked in a hurried departure. 


The Duplex-Type 
of Single Room 
Has Been Re- 
ceived Favorably 
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Permanent Side Boards and Curtains Insure Privacy in the 
Enclosed Section 


The chaise lounge developed in 1931 is intended to 
eliminate much of the weariness of day travel. To 
accomplish this, a “filler stool,” with a spring cushion 
and upholstery matching that of the standard seat, is 
placed between the seats in a section so that it will 
support the limbs of the patron who wishes to ride in 
a reclining position, 

The spread of solarium observation cars and of the 
so-called “overnight” single-room sleeping cars has 
been marked in the past three years, many trains being 
newly equipped with this type of car. The number 
of cars equipped with roller bearings-has also showed 
an increase each year, while the use of special types of 
glass in observation car windows has developed rapidly 
during the past three years. 


Duplex-Type of Single Room a Recent Development 


An experimental type of accommodation termed the 
“Duplex” with 2 single rooms on the ground floor and 
2 more upstairs, together with 10 standard sections, is 
one of the latest developments of the Pullman Company, 
being placed in operation on the Pennsylvania between 
New York and Akron, Ohio, on February 1, 1932. This 


is an adaptation of the single-room idea with a slight 
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Improvements in brake cylinder protectors and Universal 
valves adopted. 

Test application made of individual heat control for 
rooms; concealed heat and thermostatic heat control 
applied to parlor and lounge cars. 

Spring cushions for chairs, settees and couches adopted. 

Illuminated display lockers added to buffet cars. 

Folding upper berth step ladders developed for bed- 
rooms. 

Extended supplementary coat hangers for single oc- 
cupancy sections. 

Toilet cabinets applied to drawing rooms and compart- 
ments. 

Extensive use made of chromium plating on observa- 
tion railings and gates. 

More legible “Men” and “Women” bulkhead signs 





adopted. 
Bottle holders installed in drawing room annexes and 
nan compartments. : ; 
A Four-Position Seat Set at 120 Deg. Mattress roll and shelf installed in cars having spring 
mattresses. ; = : 
a ; ; 7 Experiments made with rubber buffer mechanism and 
sacrifice of space but not in comfort. Each room, up- draft gears. 
stairs and down, has a lounge, the back seat of which New design sun room end, known as the “Clipper” type, 
can be turned down to form a spring mattressed bed developed and applied. 
at night. Each room has its individual toilet facilities es cop eligi and regulators applied to some 
. . ® ° ybservation § O . 
and also its own window and self-regulating heating and Nem adie: Gatnin teaate een’. 
lighting. In the lower room, the baggage is placed in Upper berths developed and adopted for bedrooms hav- 
an overhead rack, in the upper it is placed to the left of ing convertible sofas. 
and under the short staircase. Adjustable mirror lights applied as test to washstand 
ae i as ‘ onger _mirrors in bedrooms. | : 
, es - the mye! and pi pgp — -_ Convertible sofa bed devised for bedrooms. 
can retire W hen he p eases an if an Carly riser, may Double pan hoppers applied to prevent spraying. 
have his bedroom transformed into a daylight apart- Improved drawing room sofa adopted. 
ment upon arising. One of these cars is operated 1931—Adjustable four-position section seat developed and 
nightly in each direction between New York and _. Placed im service. ; ’ 
Sivan ‘The vallvond vate le + ae as sow doses [ravel accessories sale cabinets installed. 
‘LEFOR. Re FEUTORG FACE 1S CNS SHG Cele-qeerier cares New inner spring construction developed for upper 
and the Pullman that for two lower berths. Seotien 
The latest development, which has been applied to Types of positive generator drives applied for test pur- 
‘two experimental cars recently placed on display at poses. 


Cars with private sections with adjoining toilets placed 
in service. 
Cars with enclosed sections placed in service 


Chicago, embodies several distinct improvements in 
upper berths. These include a platform on which the 


passenger may stand while dressing, a fixed stairway Test application of permanent ladders for upper berths. 
that enables him to ascend and descend without the New ice-cooled air-conditioned car perfected. | 
porter’s assistance, and a dormer window that not only Experimental air and water-cooled air-conditioned car 


ee placed in service. 
enables the occupant to look out but also permits of One private and five sleeping cars equipped for air 
© a is S c . c 


ventilation to his taste. conditioning by means of mechanical refrigeration. 

The key to the dressing platform arrangement is a Chaise lounge section cars placed in service. 
hinged trapdoor about 19 in. by 14 in. cut in one end 
of the upper-berth front, and a hinged section at the 
foot of the mattress. With the mattress folded back, 
the trapdoor may be swung open uncovering a box-like 
recess extending about 16 in. into the lower berth space, 
from which it is separated by fabric walls and metal 
bottom that serves as the dressing platform. This 
platform is open on the aisle and serves as the support 
for the top of a stairway equipped with hinged steps 
and a spring that causes it to fold up flush against the 
sides of the section when not in use. However, it is 
quickly unfolded by pushing or pulling out on a small 
handrail. After the traveler has undressed and is ready 
for bed he gets on the bed, closes the trapdoor and 
turns the hinged part of the bed over it. A sheath sheet 
pulled over the bottom of the mattress permits the fold- 
ing and unfolding of the bed without disarranging the 
covers. The stairway is stored in the upper berth 
when closed. 

The changes in passenger service are best illustrated 
by the Pullman Company’s chronology of improve- 
ments published in the Railway Age of May 17, 1930, 
which shows that a car of 1858 differs from a car of 
1929 in 124 major respects. This outstanding develop- 
ment is further amplified by the changes that have taken 
place in 1930 and 1931 and which are as follows: 


1930—Mechanically refrigerated air-conditioned car placed in 
test service. The Upper Berth with Standing Room 
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Special Test Train Showing Arrangement of Cars 





High-Speed Freight-Car Trucks 
Tested on North Western 


Two American Steel Foundries’ truck designs, embodying 


a new spring arrangement, demonstrate notable 


improvement in riding qualities 


S a practical solution of the newly developed need 
A for smooth-riding freight-car trucks at modern 

high operating speeds, the American Steel Foun- 
dries has developed, during the past twelve months, the 
Simplex high-speed railway truck for new equipment, 
and the Type C bolster and series spring arrangement 
for application to existing trucks. Since October, 1931, 
comprehensive and accurate road tests of these im- 
proved truck designs, in comparison with cars equipped 
with ordinary helical-spring trucks, have been con- 
ducted on the Chicago & North Western, with the full 
cooperation of the operating and mechanical depart- 
ments. 

The tests show that the conventional helical-spring 
truck has generally satisfactory riding qualities at some 
speeds, but that at certain critical speeds vertical oscil- 
lations build up destructive forces acting on the car 
parts and lading equivalent to an increase of 120 per 
cent or more of their dead weight. Cars equipped with 
either of the improved trucks, on the other hand, show 
easy riding qualities and freedom from violent vertical 
oscillations at all speeds, the maximum shocks rarely 
developing forces exceeding an increase of 30 per cent 
of the dead weight. 

As indicated in the tests, critical speeds develop with 
the conventional helical-spring truck when the fre- 
quency with which impulses are transmitted to the 
springs coincides with the natural period of oscillation 
of the springs. Because of the lack of energy absorp- 
tion of helical springs, the oscillation then may become 
synchronous and amplified to a violent extent. The 
impulse frequencies depend on several factors, such as 
rail length, truck wheel base, distance between truck 
centers, and other conditions, in combination with the 
speed. The natural period of oscillation of the springs 


is governed by their deflection and consequently by the 
load they carry. A car supported on the conventional 
helical springs will develop oscillation at several critical 
speeds, depending on the combinations of conditions. 
The more pronounced and violent critical speeds of the 
test cars with conventional trucks were found at about 
52 miles per hour and again at about 48 miles per hour. 
with cars fully loaded; and at about 40 miles per hour 
with the average light load. Another period of pro- 
nounced oscillation with light load could probably be 
expected at about 60 miles per hour. Synchronous 
oscillation of lesser violence is also found at other lower 
and intermediate speeds. 


General Test Method and Equipment 


The tests are made in manifest freights between 
Chicago and Clinton, Iowa, 138 miles, and in special 
test trains between Chicago and DeKalb, 58 miles, this 
district being selected for its convenient location and 
because of the varying road and yard track conditions 
encountered within a relatively short distance. Maxi- 
mum speeds up to 54 m.p.h. have been obtained, and 
average speeds are about 40 m.p.h. 

As shown in the leading illustration, the special nine- 
car test train consists of a Pacific-type locomotive, four 
loaded coal cars, a caboose for the accommodation of 
the regular train crew, and the three test cars and an 
instrument caboose, equipped with indicating and 
recording devices, located in the center of the train 
where it is felt that average conditions, as regards 
car shock, obtain. The test cars comprise three 40-ton 


refrigerators of identical construction, each loaded at 
present with 30,000 Ib. of material in the form of sacks 
of crushed rock, including 12,000 Ib. in the ice bunkers 


of each car. This represents the average load in 40-ton 
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refrigerator cars, according to loading figures of the 
American Railway Association. Similar tests are also 
conducted with the cars loaded to axle capacity to learn 
the effects of full load on riding characteristics. 

To insure a truly comparable record of performance, 
it was determined at the beginning of the test, that the 
relative performance of trucks should be observed and 
recorded under conditions which were identical at all 
times for all trucks tested, and it was essential there- 
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Diagram Showing Shock-Absorption Spring Principle 
of the Simplex Truck 


fore that trucks of the various types should be tested 
simultaneously. To accomplish this, three cars were 
fitted for test and, with the instrument caboose car, 
were operated as a unit continuously. Previous tests 
of a somewhat similar nature, but necessarily limited in 
scope, afforded considerable information of value in 
planning this test. 

The cars are designated «!, B and X: While various 
truck constructions, and different spring combinations 
and related devices, have been tested with the cars. 
the principal tests have been made with Car A equipped 
with conventional helical-spring trucks and 40-ton 
spring grouping; Car B, with Simplex high-speed rail- 
way trucks; and Car X, with American Steel Foundries 
Type C trucks. 

To eliminate the variable of irregular wheel condi- 
tions, the wheels under all cars were ground after 
mounting, thus assuring accurate rotundity and con- 
centricity and the elimination of car oscillation due to 
eccentric wheels. 

The interior arrangement, including the instrument 
equipment, in each of the test cars is identical. Each 
car carries two force-recording instruments, one the 
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Gray accelerometer and another, operating upon a dif- 
ierent principle, the Oelkers accelerometer. Results in- 
dicated by these instruments are electrically recorded by 
pen instruments upon moving charts in the instrument 
caboose. 

As a further measure of the forces acting on the cars 
and their lading when equipped with the various 
trucks, each car is provided with eight metallic weights, 

each of exactly 100 Ib., suspended on string loops, the 
comparative breakage of the suspension string af- 
fording a measure of the riding qualities of the respec- 
tive cars. The string loops used tor weight suspension 
are made from carefully selected and tested cord, hav- 
ing a uniform test strength of 170 lb. per loop. Tog- 
gles supported from heavy steel beams at the ceiling are 
used to raise the weights easily and rapidly when string 
loops break and are replaced. This facility for rapid 
operation is necessary because the string-loop failures 
on cars with conventional coil-spring trucks, and other 
constructions subject to violent oscillation, are so fre- 
quent that string replacement .cannot keep pace with 
the breakage, at times. Specially shaped and polished 
hooks are provided on the toggles, and freely turning 
spools on the weights, so that no abrasion or disturbance 
of the string fibres may effect the string-loop failures. 

The comparison of broken strings gives a striking 
visual comparison of riding qualities and follows rela- 
tively the indications recorded by the accelerometers. 
Its greatest value is for actual demonstration which 
illustrates readily the possibility of severe damage to 
iading by rough- riding equipment. The relative break- 
age of strings is approximately that on a typical round 
trip of 116 miles between Chicago and DeKalb, when 
350 were broken in Car A, 2 in Car B, and 4 in Car X. 

In the caboose, mile posts and speeds are called by an 
observer riding in the cupola and simultaneously re- 
corded upon the charts. In this way, the record of any 
trip with the speed and peculiar roadway characteris- 
tics at any point can always be identified. 

To permit complete control and communication at 
all times, all cars are connected by telephones. Electric 
lights are installed in all cars and the caboose. 


Recording Instruments Perfected After Extensive Tests 


Almost two months of testing was required for the 
adaptation of instruments to measure and record the 
relative riding qualities of the test cars. Improved 
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Striking Comparison of Low Actual Recorded Forces in the Car Equipped with Simplex Trucks and High Forces in the Car 
Equipped with Conventicnal Trucks at Critical Speeds 
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Gray accelerometers, devised by Professor W. E. Gray, 
of Purdue University, were constructed for the deter- 
mination of the magnitude of forces due to vertical 
oscillation. As can be seen in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the Gray accelerometer consists of a rigid base 
and housing, in which is mounted a series of ten hori- 
zontal pendulums, all identical, supported against fixed 
stops by adjustable coil springs of varying tensions. 
These spring tensions are varied progressively, the first 
pendulum being held by a tension which requires a 
force equivalent to an increase in the weight of the 
pendulum of 10 per cent in order to move it downward 
from the stop, the second one 15 per cent, and progress- 


Gray Accelerometer 
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forces having a duration sufficient to impart motion to 
a car and consequently damage to the car or lading. 
After an exhaustive investigation, it was found that a 
thin strip of hair felt insulated the accelerometer from 
these high frequency local vibrations, without minimiz- 
ing the registration of forces affecting the riding quali- 
ties of the car. 

Coincident with the development of the practical ap- 
plication of the Gray accelerometer, another instru- 
ment for the measurement of vertical action was de- 
vised by A. H. Oelkers, manager of product develop- 
ment for American Steel Foundries. This machine 
consists of a single element, a 100-lb. weight, suspended 


Oelkers Accelerometer 


One Corner of Test Caboose 


ing as follows, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 70, 95 per cent, and 
for the tenth pendulum 120 per cent. 

In previous test usage this type of instrument oper- 
ated on a “make” circuit, in which it was necessary for 
the pendulum to move through a predetermined dis- 
tance and at that point make an electrical contact. This 
system was found impractical for this particular test, 
since it was not possible to obtain and maintain .ac- 
curate calibration or operation of the instrument. For 
this test, therefore, the instruments were constructed to 
operate on a “break” circuit, in which the breaking of 
the contact takes place and is recorded by any movement 
of the pendulum when actuated by a sufficient force. 
By this means, extreme accuracy of calibration and op- 
eration was obtained and continued. 

Magnetic counters were utilized at first, in the cir- 
cuits, in order to record the number of times each 
pendulum of the Gray accelerometer was actuated. At 
the frequency with which the forces act in a moving 
car, these counters were found unreliable and inac- 
curate. Esterline pen recording instruments which were 
found to respond accurately and consistently to the 
rapid succession of impulses were then adopted and 
have been found satisfactory. In addition to their ac- 
curacy, they furnish a permanent record showing not 
only frequency and magnitude of forces, but also time 
and conditions under which the particular action took 
place. The chart is readily susceptible to study and 
graphic interpretation as illustrated. 

Another refinement required for a correct interpre- 
tation of results from the Gray instrument was the in- 
sulation of the base of the instrument from very high 
frequency local vibrations of the car structure. The 
machine, as refined, is so sensitive that vibrations set 
up by footsteps or dropping of small weights within 
several feet of its location will register very high ac- 
celeration values. While such extreme sensitivity is 
valuable in measuring vibrations of extremely high 
frequency, such as floor vibrations in a building, it is 
detrimental when endeavoring to measure impacts or 


upon two long leaf springs. A stationary rod, fixed to 
the base, passes through a ‘vertical opening in the 


weight, and a horizontal arm is pivoted to the upper 


end of the rod above the weight. Lugs on the top of 
the weight carry a trunnion passing through the hori- 
zontal arm, so any movement of the weight upward or 
downward is indicated by a magnified movement of the 
free end of the horizontal arm. Spaced contacts be- 
tween a fixed commutator and the end of the moving 
arm, close circuits which record the arm movement on 
the Esterline pen records. 

Since the forces which are damaging are dynamic, 
the element of momentum, and consequently of motion 
combined with force, must be considered. The Oelkers 
instrument takes this into account, and its determina- 
tions generally coincide with those of the insulated Gray 
accelerometer, as well as with the record of broken 
strings and the ride impressions of observers. The two 
instruments, therefore, serve as a continuous check 
upon the accuracy of the measurements of each other. 

In most previous investigations of riding qualities 
ihe motion of the car body has been measured rather 
than the effect of change of motion. It is obvious 
that the motion measurement by itself is of little value, 
since the use of solid blocks in place of truck springs 
would surely restrict motion, but would just as surely 
not produce easy riding. 

While the effective motion should be properly sub- 
ordinated to the action of forces as a measure of riding 
quality and protection to lading, the records are supple- 
mented by accurately charted data showing cumulative 
spring motion. On each side frame is attached an in- 
strument called a totalizer, which measures the total 
downward movement of the bolster relative to the side 
frame. When any bolster has moved a cumulative total 
of 10 in., the chart in the caboose shows an indication 
of this movement. This is largely a check on other 
readings, for it can be seen that when repeated vertical 
oscillations develop, the repeated up and down move- 
ments of the bolster build up a large total movement. 
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To measure the range or maximum exteni of bolster 
movement or spring compression, telescoping posts are 
set on side frames and contacting the bottom of the 
bolster. Measurements of these posts are taken at 
regular intervals and the posts re-set. 

As a further indicator of spring compression, par- 
ticularly to detect any tendency to go solid, lead wires 
are looped around one or more bars of the coil springs 
in all groups. The deformation of the wire, or its com- 
plete severance, shows the extent to which the spring 
is compressed. 


Explanation of Chart Records 


Part of a typical chart recorded by the pen instru- 
ments in the caboose car is illustrated. Reading from 
left to right, the three sections of the chart show the 
relative vertical forces acting in Cars A, B, and X, as 
recorded by both the Gray and the Oelkers accelerom- 
eters. A fourth section, not reproduced here, is a record 
of the total bolster vertical movement for each of 
the three cars. All indications are recorded simul- 
taneously so that conditions of speed and track are 
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ing qualities of the two trucks. It can be seen that 
in Car B the maximum force exerted on objects in the 
car was not over 130 per cent of the dead weight of 
these objects at any time. Similarly, in Car X, 
equipped with the Type C truck, the maximum force 
shown on the chart is 130 per cent. 

The right half of the record for each car shows the 
forces registered by the Oelkers accelerometer. The 
zero line for these forces is between Pens 15 and 16, 
which are the center two of the 10 lines devoted for the 
registration of this instrument. Upward and down- 
ward shocks are both measured by the Oelkers device, 
and on the chart five pens are devoted to indicate the 
upward, and five to the downward shocks. The values 
indicated by the ten pens of the chart for the Oelkers 
instrument are: Upward: Pen 11, 165 per cent; Pen 
12, 150 per cent; Pen 13, 140 per cent; Pen 14, 125 
per cent; Pen 15, 110 per cent; Downward: Pen 16, 
110 per cent; Pen 17, 125 per cent; Pen 18, 140 per 
cent; Pen 19, 150 per cent Pen 20, 165 per cent. These 
percentages represent the ratio of the dynamic force to 
the dead load and the effect of momentum. The com- 


Typical Portion of the Comparative Accelerometer Records of the Vertical Forces in the Three Test Cars 


identical for all cars. The speed and mile posts are 
also shown on the chart so that the exact location of 
the record can be determined. 

The practically solid black line at the extreme left 
side of the chart, made by Pen 1 of the Esterline record- 
ing instrument, shows that Pendulum 1 of the Gray ac- 
celerometer in Car A was constantly moving up and 
down during this period. The second line, made by 
Pen 2, is the record of Pendulum 2, also in nearly con- 
tinuous motion. The third line, made by Pen 3, is the 
record of Pendulum 3, which was actuated less fre- 
quently. It will be observed that on numerous oc- 
casions nine pendulums of the Gray accelerometer were 
moved in Car A, equipped with the conventional truck, 
and in some instances during the tests all ten pendu- 
lums were actuated. This indicates that at times the 
effective force of a 100-lb. weight was increased at least 
120 per cent, being equivalent to 220 Ib. 

In the chart record of Car B, equipped with the 
Simplex truck, the left-hand portion also shows the 
action of the Gray accelerometer. A comparison of 
the left-hand half of the chart section for Car A with 
that for Car B gives a graphic comparison of the rid- 


parison of the charts of the Oelkers accelerometers for 
the three cars also gives a true comparison of the rid- 
ing qualities of the cars. 


Description of Simplex High-Speed Truck 


The Simplex high-speed railway truck, by a simple 
construction, utilizes a spring combination in which the 
high capacity of coil springs is used to carry a major 
portion of the load, and leaf springs are used for their 
desirable quality of friction absorption but are re- 
quired to carry only a minor portion of the total load. 
This shock-absorbing principle of spring arrangement, 
as shown in the diagram, is designed to provide soft 
cushioning action and proper capacity for light and 
heavy loads, with complete freedom from undesirable 
oscillation. 

In general appearance, the truck closely resembles 
an equalized four-wheel passenger truck. Its essential 
parts are side frames, leaf springs, coil springs and 
truck bolsters, no spring plank being required. When 
assembled, the coil springs fit over high bosses on the 
side frame. The leaf spring is supported at its ends 
in pockets in the side frame near the journal boxes and, 
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under the light weight of the car, comes into contact 
with the coils and compresses them. The bolster holds 
the truck square and properly aligned by jaws which 
fit over the top and sides of the leaf spring on each 
side of the band. Lugs on the under side of the bolster 
fit closely against the edges of the leaf spring band, 
which prevents longitudinal shifting of the bolster. 
Referring to the diagram, the load L is carried at 
two distinct areas on the upper spring leaf. The major 
portion of the load LL is supported directly at AA by 
the coil springs. The minor portion of the load LL 
is supported at BB by the stiffness of the leaf spring. 
All of the load LL is directly employed to press the 
surfaces of the plates together, thereby producing a 
maximum frictional absorption within the leaf spring. 
When coil springs alone are used, practically all of the 
energy of shocks is rebounded and a succession of such 
shocks often cause violent vertical oscillations, damag- 
ing to the car body, its lading, trucks, wheels, and to 
the track structure. When leaf springs alone are used, 
the violent oscillations are prevented by friction between 
the spring leaves, but the comparatively large size and 
great weight of leaf spring required to equal the 
resiliency of the coil springs make their use impractical. 





Interior of One of the Test Cars Showing the Arrangement 
for the String-Breakage Tests 


The tendency towards a decrease in frictional ab- 
sorption frequently noted in ordinary leaf springs after 
they have been in service for a time, should not be noted 
in the leaf spring construction of the Simplex truck, 
in that the downward force of the bolster with the corre- 
sponding reaction upward of the coil springs keeps the 
leaves of the elliptic spring always pressed tightly to- 
gether. 

Wheel change is quickly and easily made by lifting 
the bolster until the jaws have cleared the leaf spring. 
After disconnecting the brake rigging, the side frame 
with springs in place is then free to be removed from 
the journals and the wheels removed and replaced. 

The use of a long, well-designed leaf spring to act 
as the top member of the side frame, as well as to serve 
as a compound high-friction-absorption spring, allows 
the omission of the usual column guides, since the 
bolster is properly and securely retained in its place 
by the leaf-spring band. The elimination of the major 
frictional contacts between the column guides and bolster 
column fit makes unnecessary expensive column wear- 
ing-plate applications. The elimination of this contact 
between bolster and side frame also removes the pos- 
sibility of binding when under extreme eccentric load- 
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The Simplex High-Speed Truck 


ing, and removes the danger of derailment due to such 
binding. 

Should shiniming be required, due to worn wheels or 
brasses, the Simplex truck is adapted for applying shims 
in a simple manner by raising the bolster and inserting 
shims of required thickness over the top leaf of the 
elliptic spring under the bolster jaws. 

An increase of approximately three per cent in the 
total truck weight is represented, all of which is in addi- 
tional weight of springs. In the case of the 40-ton 
capacity car, about 360 Ib. of spring plank has been 
eliminated and about 800 pounds of additional springs 
utilized. 

To determine the behavior of the Simplex high-speed 
truck under extreme conditions, severe impact, colli- 
sion and intentional derailment tests were conducted. 
No indication of any harmful effect was reported after 
these tests, the truck functioning satisfactorily through- 
out. 


Type C Truck for Use on Present Equipment 


The Type C truck, also developed by The American 
Steel Foundries, embodies the series spring principle 
and truck bolster for use in converting old trucks. Old 
side frames, if serviceable, are retained, as are also old 
spring planks and some of the old coil springs. New 
bolsters and leaf springs are all that are needed. 

In design, the Type C truck is materially different 
from the Simplex, but both make use of the fundamental 
spring suspension principle in railway trucks of using 
a leaf spring between either the coil and bolster or coil 
and side frame to soften the action transmitted by the 
coil. A spring plank rests upon the spring seat of the 
conventional side frame as at present, with leaf-spring 
seats mounted on it at the center of the side-frame 
spring seat. Two leaf springs rest on the spring plank, 
the inner ends engaging lugs on the bottom of the 
truck bolster and the outer ends carrying two coil 





The Type C Truck with Series Spring Suspension 
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springs. The coil springs support the end of the bolster, 
which is recessed to receive them. 

By this spring construction, the coil springs serve 
valuably in cushioning the load, but do not transmit 
any of their characteristic synchronous vertical oscilla- 
tions since these are dampened by the leaf spring. The 
test results quoted show that practically all that has 
been said relative to easy riding with the Simplex truck 
applies to the Type C truck. 


Executives Take Exception 
To Report on “Reciprocity” 


D. C 


WASHINGTON, 


Hk Association of Railway Executives has filed 
7 with the Interstate Commerce Commission a state- 
ment of exceptions to parts of the proposed re- 
port by Director W. P. Bartel of the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Service and Examiner John L. Rogers in con- 
nection with the commission’s investigation of re- 
ciprocity in purchasing and routing. The association 
objects to both recommendations of the report, which 
had proposed legislation to repeal the statutory right 
of shippers to route their freight and to give the com- 
mission authority to require that railway purchases shall 
be made on the basis of competitive bidding. 
With respect to the first recommendation, the Asso- 
ciation says: 


The right of the shippers to specify the routes over which 
- their shipments are to be transported appears in section Ea, 
paragraph (8), of the Interstate Commerce Act, which pro- 
vision was inserted in the Act by the Mann-Elkins Law ot 
1910 at the earnest solicitation of shippers and not on the 
solicitation by rail carriers. Since this matter is of peculiar 
interest to the shippers, it is considered appropriate to leave 
it largely to them for discussion. 

The right of shippers to specify the routing of their ship- 
ments is also of substantial importance to the carriers, espe- 
cially to those who are purchasers for their own use of com- 
modities such as fuel. It is to the distinct interest of such 
carriers to have as long a haul on their own line as possible 
of the commodity purchased, and it would be inequitable to 
deprive them of it. For these and other reasons, this Asso- 
ciation joins with the shippers in excepting to the first sug- 
gestion above mentioned. 


With respect to the recommendation for legislative 
action vesting authority in the commission to require 
by order that all purchases shall be made on the basis 
of competitive bidding and under prescribed rules of 
the commission, the association makes the following 
exceptions : 


1. It is evident from the report that the entire attention of 
the examiners in this case was directed to the evil which, in 
their judgment, required a cure, and practically no attention 
was given to the practicability of the remedy which is pro- 
posed. Before a remedy is adopted, there should be careful 
and distinct inquiry into the effect of the remedy on the prac- 
tical management of the carriers’ properties, and this inquiry 
has not been pursued on this record. There is nothing in the 
record showing the merit cf or justification for the proposal 
to require bids. 

2. The recommended legislative action would unfavorably 
affect the most efficient purchasing by the railroads of ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment to the extent of more than 
$1,250,000,000 per year. To undertake to supervise purchases 
of such a stupendous amount would necessarily involve the 
commission in an attempt to solve daily managerial problems 
for every carrier in the country. On the face of it, the sug- 
gestion would be impracticable. 

3. The association excepts to the recommended legislative 
action because the manufacturers of materials and supplies as 
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well as equipment builders who serve the railroads follow an 
established rule of trade in their selling policies and if denied 
the right of bargaining after bids, as would be the case under 
the recommended legislative action, would inevitably force the 
railroads to pay increased prices aggregating millions of dol- 
lars instead of decreased prices. 

4. The association excepts to the recommended legislative 
action because the attendant delay pursuant to sealed or closed 
bids would automatically and necessarily increase the num- 
ber of days’ stock in hand with a resultant increase in the 
investment in the “material on hand” account by millions of 
dollars. 

5. The association excepts to the recommended legislative 
action because the railroads, under the continued necessity of 
making numerous purchases involving fifty or sixty thousand 
different items, will be burdened with an enormous increase in 
clerical and advertising expense. 

6. The association excepts to the recommended legislative 
action further because the rail carriers should not be hampered 
in making their purchases by being forced to purchase from 
sources untried in the matter of quality of the articles fur- 
nished or in the matter of adherence to specifications. The 
commission is cognizant of the need on the part of the car- 
riers for safety of operation and, consequently, for careful 
supervision and inspection of purchases to see that the qual- 
ity is satisfactory and the specifications are meticulously ful- 
filled. 

7. The association excepts to the recommended legislative 
action because under such a provision of law the carriers 
would be unable to take advantage of current market con- 
ditions, with the result that there would be an increased aver- 
age unit cost of railroad materials of a substantial amount. 


It is, therefore, “respectfully prayed that any report 
issued in this docket by the commission will correct 
unfounded allegations and charges and will not adopt 
the recommendations for legislative action as proposed 
in this report.” 

The National Industrial Traffic League has also filed 
with the commission a statement of exceptions to the 
proposed report. It opposes both the recommendation 
that the commission recommend legislation to take away 
the shippers’ statutory right to route their freight and 
that proposing that railroads be required to obtain com- 
petitive bids in their purchases. It says there is no 
necessity for regulation affecting railway purchases 
other than those now expressed in the Clayton act, and 
that the commission would be in a most inconsistent 
position if it should now recommend repeal of the pro- 
vision relating to the shippers’ right to roue freight, 
which was inserted into the interstate commerce act in 
1910 on the commission’s recommendation, “upon the 
mere statement that some shippers were thought to have 
abused their privilege.” It also expresses the opinion 
that the courts would now uphold the shippers’ routing 
privilege where various routes are specified in tariffs, 
without the specific statutory provision, and that it is 
of very great importance to shippers to be able to 
specify routes. 

THE FREIGHT FLYERS of the Pennsylvania have now rumbled 
along with a steadily increasing train load for nine years, 
and at the same time the average speed is 47 per cent faster 
than it was nine years ago. These figures are the result of 
calculations for the year 1931. Taking speed and load com- 
bined, the increase in efficiency in the nine years is 60 per 
cent. The term “freight flyers” 
per cent of all the company’s freight trains. 


now is said to include 90 


CoFFEE AND CRULLERS are now on sale daily at popular prices 
on the upper decks of all ferry boats operated by the West 
Shore (part of the New York Central) between the West 
Shore’s passenger terminal in Weehawken, N. J., and Cortlandt 
street, Manhattan, during the hours from 7 a.m. to 9.30 a.m. 
A Saturday luncheon service of coffee and sandwiches also 
obtains between 11.45 a.m. and 2 p.m. Both services are op- 
erated for the railroad by the Union News Company. 








Looking Over the Enginehouse, Firing-Up Stations and 
Washing Platform at the New Terminal 


Canadian Pacific Completes Modern 
Terminal at Toronto, Can. 


Provides locomotive and coach facilities near new Union station on 


a high fill to eliminate grade crossings and to meet 


level of station tracks 


Ont., one of the most modern and thoroughly 

equipped locomotive and passenger car terminals 
on the continent, a project which was linked closely 
with the new Union station and the elimination of all 
of the grade crossings along thé waterfront through 
track elevation. The new terminal, which replaces old 
locomotive and car facilities directly southwest of the 
new station, was constructed at a level about 17 ft. 
above that of the old facilities, and includes essentially 
a 32-stall enginehouse equipped for the direct steaming 
of engines; a 120-ft. turntable; a machine shop; a 350- 
ton mechanical coaling and sanding station; a three- 
track mechanical cinder-handling plant; a one and two- 
story locomotive and car stores building; a passenger 
car-repair building; a car-cleaners’ building, in connec- 
tion with four coach-cleaning tracks holding 23 cars; 
three coach-repair tracks, in connection with the car- 
repair building, holding 16 cars; and four separate 
coach yards, two, with capacities for 65 cars and 41 
cars, respectively, for dead storage purposes, and the 
other two, with a combined capacity for 229 cars, used 
for live storage. Other facilities include two oil firing- 
up stations for use in connection with the direct steam- 
ing system; a 60,000-gal. steel water storage tank which 
serves four water columns; a concrete engine-washing 
platform; a concrete platform for use in the cleaning 
of coach trucks; a “dope” reclaiming plant; and a pas- 
senger-train battery-charging plant. 


Facilities Are Laid Out Effectively 


The new terminal lies in a general east and west 
direction, directly on the enlarged site of the old ter- 
minal facilities, and extends east from John street, 


To: Canadian Pacific has completed at Toronto, 


which is closed across the railroad’s property, for a dis- 
tance of approximately 2,700 tt., crossing over York 
and Bay streets on solid-floor deck girder bridges, to 
connections with switching leads which extend to the 
east end of the station track layout. Four parallel 
tracks lead to the enginehouse, the two center tracks 
being used as inbound leads and the two outer tracks 
principally as outbound leads. 

In approaching the enginehouse over the inbound 
leads, engines pass the coaling station about 600 ft. east 
of the house, where they can take on coal, and then 
move about 150 ft. westward to the cinder pit, where 
their fires are dumped. About 100 ft. further to the 
west, they pass over the washing platform. 

The outbound leads are each served by one of the 
firing-up stations, about 175 ft. from the turntable, and 
provide for the direct movement of engines to the sta- 
tion tracks and to the coach yards which lie on both 
sides of the throat of the engine terminal. The more 
southerly outbound lead is generally used by eastbound 
power since it has direct connection only with the east 
end of the station layout, while the more northerly lead 
is used mainly by westbound power, since this lead, in 
addition to having a through connection with the east 
end of the station, has a switch-back lead connection to 
the west end of the station tracks. 

The coach yards include two main live-storage yards, 
one with capacity for 120 cars, lying immediately north 
of the enginehouse leads, and the other, with capacity 
for 109 cars, lying immediately south of these leads. 
The main leads to the south yard are from the east and, 
ordinarily, this yard is used for eastbound trains, while 
the north yard, in addition to having direct connection 
with the east-end leads, has connection with a double- 
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track lead to the west-end of the station tracks, and is, 
therefore, used ordinarily for holding westbound trains. 
Both yards have ladders at each end, and to enable 
trains to be turned and to increase the flexibility of 
movement between the yards, the ladders at their west 
ends are connected by a loop track around the rear or 
west side of the enginehouse.. Both yards are equipped 
with plank platforms between alternate pairs of tracks 
and all of the tracks are served by air, pintsch gas and 
steam lines, and by car storage battery-charging circuits. 
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a central monitor throughout its length, provided with 
fixed and pivoted sash on both sides. The floor is of 
concrete, as are also the engine pits, and the entire 
structure is supported on MacArthur-type concrete piles 
extending through the new fill to rock below the orig- 
inal ground level. The doors of the house are of the 


double-hinged type, of frame construction, with sec- 
tional sash in their upper panels. 

The house is divided into three sections by fire walls, 
the first two sections on the south side containing 11 
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General Plan of the New Engine Terminal and Coach Yard 


Both yards are illuminated at night by 500-watt lamps, 
with suitable reflectors, mounted on 35-ft. steel poles. 


Work Completed in Two Stages 


The old engine terminal, which was constructed late 
in the nineties, and subsequently enlarged and modern- 
ized from time to time, had become inadequate to meet 
present-day requirements, and this, coupled with the 
fact that it was at a level from 15 to 20 ft. below the 
grade of the new Union station tracks and the newly 
elevated main lines at each end, made it advisable to 
construct the new terminal, 

With the old facilities occupying, to a large extent, 
the site desired for the new facilities, the new construc- 
tion was divided into two main parts, the first part pro- 
viding most of the new locomotive terminal facilities 
and about half of the new coach yard facilities on newly 
filled-in land immediately south of the old facilities, 
while the latter were continued in operation. With the 
completion of the first part of the project late in 1929, 
the old facilities were abandoned and all terminal opera- 
tions were transferred to the new facilities. As this 
released the area occupied by the old terminal, the old 
buildings and tracks were then dismantled, the entire 
area was filled in to the level of that part of the new 
locomotive terminal already completed, and the remain- 
ing units of the new locomotive and coach facilities 
were constructed. 


Modern Enginehouse Provided 


The enginehouse is of brick construction, with large 
areas of fixed and ventilating steel sash in the outer 
ring wall and both ends. The roof is of mill construc- 


tion, with all timber treated with zinc chloride, and has 





each of the 120-ft. stalls, while the most westerly sec- 
tion contains one 120-ft. stall and the nine 130-ft. stalls. 
The engine-pit rails rest on steel base plates, and are 
held in place both vertically and transversely by anchor 
bolts imbedded in the concrete floor. The tops of the 
rails are level with the top of the floor, and an area 
about six inches wide outside of each rail is paved with 
asphalt mastic to permit the ready removal of the rail 
if this should become necessary. 

In the longer section of the house, three adjacent 
stalls are equipped with driver drop pits, and three other 
stalls are equipped with pony-truck drop pits, while 
still another three stalls are equipped with trailer-truck 
drop pits. All of these pits are equipped with hydraulic 
drop-pit tables. 

The turntable serving the house is 120 ft. long and 
of the three-point bearing type. It is operated by means 
of air motors at each end. 


Direct Steaming Is Employed 


One of the main features of the new house is the 
provision made for the direct steaming of locomotives, 
a feature which is particularly desirable because of the 
close proximity of the terminal to the new Union sta- 
tion and tie business section of the city. This was the 
first direct steaming installation to be made in the 
Dominion. Only the first four stalls at the east end of 
the house are equipped with smoke jacks, these being 
provided for use by locomotives making a quick turn- 
around. All of the remaining stalls are served by steam 
drops of the direct steaming system, and are without 
smoke jacks. 

The capacity of the direct steaming system is such 
that it can supply about 6,000 lb. of steam an hour to 
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locomotives being prepared for service, in addition to 
about 400 lb. an hour for each locomotive being held 
in the house. The time required to build up operating 
pressure in locomotive boilers ranges from about 15 
min. to 30 min., depending upon the size. 

Steam for the direct steaming system is supplied by 
the central heating plant of the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company, not far from the terminal, through 
a 10-in. underground main, at 175 lb. pressure. Within 
the house, pressure-control valves make it possible to 
regulate the pressure applied to the locomotives held 
under steam. 

The firing-up stations, which are about 175 ft. from 
the turntable, and in a position where they can serve 
engines on both the outbound and inbound leads, con- 
sist essentially of small houses of steel and concrete 
construction, at each of which there is a small oil tank, 
connected to a 300-gal. supply tank. In the firing-up 
system, the oil is pumped from the supply tank by a 
motor-driven centrifugal pump, and is sprayed as a 
flame over a layer of coal spread over the grates pre- 
viously. 

In addition to the steam drops within the house, all 
of the stalls are piped for air and for washout. blow- 
down and refill water. In the boiler-washing system 
provided, the boiler water is piped from the blow-off 
cock of the locomotive to a large, open-top steel tank in 
the machine shop. In the refilling system, this same 
hot water is pumped back into boilers by electrically- 
operated centrifugal pumps, controlled by push buttons 
located at the washout and refilling connections. Wash- 
out water and additional water for refilling purposes are 
obtained from Lake Ontario, immediately south of the 
terminal, while all water for drinking purposes and for 
the fire protection system installed about the terminal is 
secured from the city’s water mains. 

Artificial lighting of the house is by means of lights 
suspended from the roof members, directly over the 
working areas of the floor, the lights being fitted with 
shallow bowl reflectors. Heating is by the indirect sys- 
tem, in which fresh air is forced by fans through heat- 
ing coils supplied with steam from the heating plant of 
the Toronto Terminals Railway. 

The machine shop, which opens directly from the 
drop pit section of the house, is from 68 ft. to 84 ft. 
wide, and is about 180 ft. long. The shop is of brick 
construction on concrete piles. but unlike the engine- 





The 350-Ton, Reinforced Concrete Coaling and Sanding Plant 
Provided at the Terminal 
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Looking Through a Section of the New 32-Stall Enginehouse, 
Showing Type of Construction 


house, has a structural steel roof supported on steel 
columns. The outer walls of the shop are fitted with 
large areas of steel sash with ventilating sections. The 
shop, which is designed essentially for use in connec- 
tion with the making of running repairs, is equipped 
with individual, motor-driven machine tools, and pro- 
vides space for a small blacksmith shop, compressor and 
fan rooms, and a locker room and lavatory. 


Mechanical Coaling and Cinder Plants 


The coaling station is of the mechanical, automatic 
chain-bucket type, consisting essentially of two rein- 
forced concrete cylindrical bins mounted on reinforced 
concrete bents. The station, which has capacity for 
350 tons, spans the more southerly of the inbound 
leads, but delivers coal to locomotives on both inbound 
leads. Coal is received in a covered hopper in a stub- 
end coal delivery and storage trach. Locomotive sand 
is delivered over the coal track and is stored in a large 
bin directly alongside this track and immediately east of 
the coaling station. The sand is dried in a small brick 
house by means of two sand dryers, and is elevated into 
storage bins in the coaling station by means of com- 
pressed air. 

The cinder-handling plant is of the electrically-oper- 
ated conveyor type, and serves the two inbound leads 
and the more westerly outbound lead. Fires are 
dumped through grate-protected openings in the tracks 
through a quenching spray of water, and are collected 
on a metal-link conveyor belt which operates continu- 
ously in a\ tunnel beneath the tracks and up over an 
incline on the south side of the more southerly out- 
bound track. At the top of the incline, the cinders are 
discharged directly into cars on a cinder track beneath. 

The locomotive washing platform, immediately west 
of the cinder plant, extends continuously over both in- 
bound leads and is approximately 100 ft. long. This 
platform is of concrete construction, suitably pitched 
toward outlets provided to afford ready drainage. 

The locomotive water supply directly within the ter- 
minal comes from a 60,000-gal. steel water tank having 
connection with four 10-in. water columns, two near 
the turntable, serving all four leads, and the other two 
from 350 ft. to 375 ft. east of the coaling station, serv- 
ing only the inbound leads. All locomotive water is 
secured from Lake Ontario and does not require treat- 
ment. 

The locomotive and car stores building, which is lo- 
cated directly north of and alongside the more northerly 
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A View Through the Interior of the Coach Repair Shop 


outbound engine lead, about 150 ft. from the engine- 
house, is a brick structure about 360 ft. long, supported 
on a concrete pile foundation. The building, for 141 ft. 
at its west end, is 40 ft. wide and two stories high, and 
is provided with a basement, while the remainder of the 
building is only 30 ft. wide, one story high, and with- 
out a basement. In the two-story section of the build- 
ing the first floor contains a locomotive foreman’s office, 
a small general office, a booking-in hall, an oil pump 
room, and a large general stores area, served by a 
freight elevator which operates between the basement 
and second floor. The basement is used for the stor- 
age of oil, paint, waste, and similar materials, while the 
second floor is divided into a record room, a storage 
room, an instruction room, a dining room, lavatories and 
locker space. 

The one-story section of the building is divided into 
a car foreman’s office, a mechanics’ shop, a pipe and 
plumbing shop, a triple-valve repair room, an upholstery 
shop, a generator repair room, two battery rooms and a 
battery repair shop, a lavatory, and a timekeeper’s office. 
All of these different sections of the building have con- 
crete floors, except the general stores portion, where a 
wood block wearing surface has been provided. 

The stores building is served by concrete platforms, 
eight feet wide, on both sides, the platform on the south 
side being at the track level while the platform on the 
north side is at car floor height and is used mainly for 
the unloading of supplies from a delivery track. Both 
platforms are joined by concrete ramps. 

Modern Coach-Repair Shop 

The passenger coach-repair shop, which lies directly 
north of the enginehouse in an east and west direction, 
is a brick structure 340 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, with a 
concrete foundation wall resting on concrete piles, and 
an asphalt floor on a concrete base. The side walls of 
the shop are provided with large areas of sectional steel 
sash, with center-hung sections for ventilating purposes, 
and the roof, which is of board construction carried on 
steel trusses without intermediate columns, is protected 
with tar and gravel roofing and is fitted with two con- 
tinuous lines of skylights, one on each side of the cen- 
ter ridge. 

The shop is served by three tracks with capacity for 
three cars each, and each track, near its east end, is 
served by a pit 86 ft. long. These pits are joined by 
two drop-table pits, on 60 ft. centers, so that the wheels 
at the opposite ends of cars can be removed with one 
spotting of the cars or with relatively little shifting of 
the cars or trucks. Wheels dropped are brought up 
between the live tracks where they are rolled out on 
standard-gage wheel delivery tracks. Cars are moved 
into and out of the shop by means of an electrically- 
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operated car puller, avoiding the use of locomotives 
within the building. The doors are of the R-W 
sliding-folding type, of wood construction. 

Work on wheels is done in a one-story shop annex 
unit, of brick construction, located centrally along the 
south side of the main shop. This unit, which is 100 it. 
long by 27 ft. wide, is fitted with a wheel lathe and a 
journal lathe. Wheel storage area is provided imme- 
diately south of the main shop and east of the wheel 
shop, and is served by a wheel dolley track and an air 
hoist. 

The shop and its annex unit are heated by means of 
unit heaters suspended from the roof trusses, and they 
are lighted by means of lights in shallow bowl enamel 
reflectors hung from the trusses. 


Details of Other Facilities Provided 


The car cleaners’ building, which is located north 
and slightly west of the car repair shop, at the west end 
of four stub car cleaning tracks, is a one-story brick 
structure, 101 ft. long by 39 ft. wide, with steel sash, 
mill-type trucking doors and an asphalt floor on a con- 
crete base. The cleaning tracks, which have a total ca- 
pacity for 23 cars, are served by five high platforms of 
frame construction, two of which are 20 ft. wide while 
the remaining three are either 8 or 10 ft. wide. The 
wider platforms, which are located between the two 
tracks on each side, are covered with umbrella-type 
sheds of frame construction. All of the platforms have 
connection at their west ends with a covered platform 
of car-floor height along the east face of the car clean- 
ers’ building. 

The platform provided for the washing of passenger- 
coach trucks is located northwest of the enginehouse on 
the loop track around the west side of the house. This 
is essentially a concrete platform, 185 ft. long by 23 ft. 
wide, well drained to sewer connections and piped with 
water and the cleaning emulsion used. Actual cleaning 
at the platform is done while the cars are pulled by at 
slow speed. 

A linen stores building, 61 ft. by 41 ft., and a car- 
battery charging building, about 48 ft. by 18 ft., both of 
brick construction, are located some distance apart, east 
of the car cleaners’ building and between the 65-car 





The Elevating and Car 
Mechanical Cinder-Handling Plant 
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dead-storage coach yard and the 120-car live-storage 
coach yard on the north side of the locomotive terminal. 
Both of these buildings are connected by truckingways 
with the low platforms between the tracks of the live- 
coach storage yards. 

The battery charging equipment is essentially a mo- 
tor-generator set, which is operated by power from 
2,300-volt commercial a. c. lines. After conversion of 
the a. c. current into d. c. current of suitable voltage, it 
is distributed throughout the two main coach yards 
through cables carried on the electric lighting posts. 

Other buildings at the terminal include a yardmaster’s 
office, which is a two-story brick structure, about 30 ft. 
by 24 ft. at the throat of the terminal, near the east 
end of the main coach yards; a brick “dope” reclama- 
tion building, 35 ft. by 20 ft., south of the coach repair 
shop, which is equipped for the reclamation of the oil 
and waste from used journal box packing; and a one- 
story brick bunk house, about 51 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
directly west of the enginehouse, for the use of locomo- 
tive crews. The latter facility provides a kitchen, a din- 
ing room, a lavatory with showers, and two bedrooms 
with accommodations for a total of 10 men. 

The new facilities at Toronto, which involved ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 cu. yd. of grading, the driving 
of approximately 113,000 lin. ft. of concrete piling and 
6,000 lin. ft. of creosoted piling, and the laying of ap- 
proximately 15 miles of tracks, in addition to the build- 
ing construction and the water and drainage installa- 
tions, were planned and designed by the engineering 
forces of the Canadian Pacific under the direction of 
J. M. R. Fairbairn, chief engineer, assisted by J. E. 
Armstrong, assistant chief engineer, and J. W. Orrock, 
engineer of buildings. Actual construction was carried 
out under the direction of Blair Ripley, district engi- 
neer, with H. S. Bare in charge of building construction 
and V.. A. G. Dey, division engineer, in charge of all 
grading and track work. The general contractor on the 
work was Anglin-Norcross, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Flexible 15a Bill 
Reported to House 


WasuHinctox, D. C 


EVISION amounting to repeal of section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act, including retroactive 
repeal of the recapture plan and elimination of 
the provision for a fair return on value which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had already nullified, 
is proposed in a bill agreed upon by the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce on April 
7. This is a revision made by the committee of H. R. 
7117, recommended by the commission, on which ex- 
tensive hearings were held in January and February, 
but it omits, so far as affirmative language is concerned, 
even the “flexible” rate-making rule which was the 
backbone of the bill advocated by the commission and 
endorsed in principle by spokesmen for the railways, 
the shippers, the state commissioners, the security own- 
ers, the Railway Business Association and the railway 
labor executives, as a substitute for the fair return rule. 
In place of an affirmative instruction to the com- 
mission tc endeavor to maintain an adequate rate struc- 
ture the revised bill merely mentions certain factors 
to be considered: by the commission, as follows: 
“In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates, the commission shall give due con- 
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sideration, among other factors, to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic; to the need, in the public 
interest, for adequate and sufficient railway transpor- 
tation service at the lowest cost consistent with the 
furnishing of such service; and to the need of revenue 
sufficient to enable the carriers, under honest, econom- 
ical, and efficient management, to provide such service.” 

This leaves out entirely the instruction to the com- 
mission, after having given due consideration to these 
factors, to do something about it, which all of those 
who advocated the bill at the hearings declared was of 
great importance as an indication that Congress in- 
tended no reversal of the policy expressed in 15a. In 
the original bill this was included in the following 
language: ‘and the commission shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, initiate, modify, establish, or adjust rates so 
that the revenues derived therefrom will, under honest, 
efficient and economical management and reasonable ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way, structures and 
equipment, constitute a sufficient basis for the main- 
tenance of a national system of railway transportation 
at all times adequate to the needs of the public.” 

It also omits the sentence which the commission and 
the railways had urged: “The fact that revenues fall 
with decreasing traffic in times of economic depression 
or rise with increasing traffic in times of economic pros- 
perity shall not necessarily be regarded as a reason for 
increasing or reducing rates, as the case may be; but 
it is hereby declared the duty of the commission. in 
the exercise of its sound discretion, to maintain as far 
as possible a general level of rates which, over a reason- 
able period of years, will produce revenues consistent 
with the standard above set forth.” The language 
omitted by the committee was later somewhat con- 
densed by Commissioner Eastman but it has also omitted 
most of his condensation. 

While enactment of such a bill would relieve 90 
Class I railroads and 356 of the short line railroads from 
their liability, according to commission estimates, to 
recapture of amounts which it has roughly estimated 
at about $360,000,000, for one or more of the years 
since the passage of the Transportation act in 1920, 
it would also relieve the commission from the duty of 
living up to any particular standard and remove any 
legislative assurance whatever as to earnings. The only 
rule of statutory law on the subject would be the pro- 
vision of the old act to regulate commerce of 1887 that 
all rates shall be “just and reasonable,” although there 
would be a general recognition of the fact that the need 
for revenues has something to do with the reasonable- 
ness of rates. Strict compliance with the rule of 15a, 
it is believed, would have made rates intended to pro- 
duce not far from $360,000,000 a year more than they 
have averaged. 

The condensed language of the new bill comes fairly 
close to that desired by the National Industrial Traffic 
League and the National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, but even the former had ad- 
vocated and the latter had acquiesced in a rule intended 
to convey some assurance to railway investors. 

The bill would not do away with valuation work, 
although it would reduce it considerably. The com- 
mittee has amended the proposed amendment to the 
valuation law, Section 19a of the interstate commerce 
act, substantially as recommended by Commissioner 
Lewis at the hearings, to read: 


Valuation 


“Upon completion of the original valuations herein 
provided for the commission shall thereafter keep itself 
informed of all new construction, extensions, improve- 
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ments, retirements; or other changes in the condition, 
quantity, use and classification of the property of all 
common carriers as to which original valuations have 
been made, and of the cost of all additions and better- 
ments thereto and of all changes in the investment 
therein and may keep itself informed of current changes 
in costs and values of railroad properties in order that 
it may have available at all times the information deemed 
by it to be necessary to enable it to revise and correct 
its previous inventories, classifications, and values of 
the properties, and, when deemed necessary, may revise, 
correct, and supplement any of the inventories and 
valuations.” 

This would leave the commission free to complete 
the “rate base” which it for a time proposed to sub- 
stitute in the law for a “fair value” and to give it as 
much consideration as it sees fit. 

A clause was added by the committee providing that 
the commission need not make a valuation of the prop- 
erty of any street, suburban, or interurban electric rail- 
way not operated as a part of a general steam railway 
system but it may value the property of any electric 
railway subject to the act. 

The reception of the bill by the House committee, 
many of the members of which are regarded as con- 
servative as compared with many members of Congress 
and particularly as compared with the Senate commit- 
tee, gives some indication of what would have happened 
to a bill to repeal recapture and retain the fair return 
rule. 

Comparatively few people in Washington of those 
interested in the bill now expect its passage at this 
session of Congress because that body is already in a 
political and legislative jam. It may go through the 
House but there is little idea that a retroactive repeal 
of recapture could get through the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce wihout delay, even at the price 
of a repeal of the fair return rule. The bill has at- 
tracted very little publicity from its inception and such 
as it has received has been devoted mainly to the re- 
capture feature, possibly because the rate-making rule 
has for so long ceased to have any particular effect on 
anyone. 

Those interested in the bill, however, have been 
somewhat disturbed by the efforts that have been made 
within the House committee to combine this bill with the 
so-called “holding company” bill. Some of the mem- 
bers wish to use the desire of the railroads for repeal 
of recapture as a means of promoting the latter bill. 
Consideration of the “holding company” bill was taken 
up in executive session ou Tuesday... 

Partial repeal of the recapture plan may be effected, 
however, as the result of the action of the House on 
April 9 in reducing the commission’s appropriation for 
recapture work by $1,483,321. 

Upon recommendation of the Transportation Com- 
mittee, the board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special committee on railroads to consider 
possible modifications of the transportation act. 

Support for the retroactive repeal of the recapture 
clause is to be strongly recommended to the membership 
of the Associated General Contractors of America at 
the spring meeting of its governing board, May 2 and 3, 
at Washington, by Charles V. Burghart of Chicago, 
chairman of the association’s railroad contact commit- 
tee. Upon the recommendation of this committee the 
executive cabinet of the Associated General Contractors 
unanimously endorsed the proposed repeal at its meet- 
ing last month in St. Louis. 

In explaining the interest and position of the Asso- 
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ciated General Contractors in the proposed legislation, 
Edward J. Harding, managing director, pointed out that 
its members carry on a business extending over a nation- 
wide field in which prompt and adequate transportation 
at reasonable rates is of vital importance to the success 
of their operations, and that it is essential that the 
railroads be established on a basis which will make it 
possible for them, when properly managed, to furnish 
to their patrons maximum service at minimum cost. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 

April 2 amounted to 544,961 cars, a decrease of 

16,157 cars as compared with the preceding week. 

This was also a reduction of 182,891 cars as compared 

with the corresponding week of last year and of 363,- 

098 cars as compared with 1930. The reduction as 

compared with the preceding week was due to the fall- 

ing off of about 22,000 cars in coal loading. The sum- 

mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, April 2, 1932 





Districts 1932 1931 1930 
ic Res sre lele Gre ok nate aed ce ee 126,365 166,517 207,358 
BN RE Sen ee 108,624 148,392 187,262 
IE ILE HR ee 32,278 42,051 51,826 
INS alta i, iru, Aoki Asean Aha bile 86,299 120,075 144,902 
SSS Pee on ee 63,374 85,428 110,332 
ee ee, See 82,322 103,005 130,889 
IN oo gor a diaeratann dd wceomare kreleea 45,699 62,384 75,490 
Total Western Districts............ 191,395 250,817 316,711 
a eee 544,961 727,852 908,059 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 29,176 36,706 40,370 
NN I ao ta eriacatocacee oo -arecd's ec 16,203 19,499 22,482 
a eer een ae ee 94,781 118,320 134,028 
MOE «wae ita saul kde cata ater 6 oad Sacer 4,408 7,678 10,495 
i ee eee 19,186 31,083 56,961 
ON stata Geiss 6 wig de Wace ws acerelow ome cwlee 2,183 5,569 10,505 
Ny AM o's a's aS orah a Sore wine yiaics 186,489 225,423 254,916 
NN 5 i. Sins wares Rietincne'ee ore 192,535 283,574 378,302 
SS AS a ee 544,961 727,852 908,059 
RIS hig Sigs carck a ow aanwa cee 561,118 738,880 885,324 
I 08s a Wie es a ae diatuie wats 584,634 741,253 875,385 
oS SS See eer eee 575,481 733,580 881,308 
Cy Se ee ee et aes ee ee 559,439 723,215 873,716 

Cummlative total. «<5 ..4ccccccosceas 7,340,833 9,372,110 11,401,488 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 2 
amounted to 41,407 cars. This was an increase over the 
previous week of 2,740 cars but, after adjustments were 
made for the holiday in the previous week, the load- 
ings showed a decrease, the index number dropping 
from 72.01 for the previous week to 70.77 for last 
week. The decrease from loadings for the thirteenth 
week in 1931 was 8,009 cars. The index number for 


total merchandise loadings also dropped from 85.33 to 
84.21. 


Total Total Cars 
—- Rec’d from 
.oaded Connections 
Total for Canada . 
NN 5 isl rks rch as a ea Dt 41,407 23,174 
BN ES a. 5S ied dnlnknmavsecs 38,667 23,847 
ME OO ao oo 6 0:06.56 cede ates 43,154 24,079 
Te es eee eee eee 49,416 29,872 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
PG BEM icccsscrcscssaceececs  SeaeZ 282,378 
, 7 1 ee eee 607,836 362,280 
eer 740,134 477,607 


NEw INbDustRiEs and additions to existing plants established 
along the lines of the Norfolk & Western in 1931 numbered 
145. This is only three less than the number of industries 
reported in 1930. The new investment is estimated at $7,275,000. 
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Getting Results in Heavier Loading 


How the Central of New Jersey has waged its 


successful campaign for full cars among 


employees and shippers 


By N. G. Campbell 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager, Central of New Jersey 


HE Car Service division of the American Railway 

Association was requested to assist in making a 

study on the lines of the Central of New Jersey 
with a view to determining the possibilities of increased 
efficiency and resultant savings by the heavier loading 
of freight car equipment moving over its rails. This 
study indicated many possibilities, and a campaign to 
bring about the desired results was instituted. 

It was first arranged to call in at different points on 
the line the superintendents, trainmasters, traveling car 
agents, yardmasters, agents and traffic department rep- 
resentatives, and acquaint them fully with the plan. The 


volume movements, either local or interline, are covered. 

We first encountered a lack of understanding on the 
part of shippers and consignees, as well as among many 
of our own employees, of the marked capacity of cars as 
compared to the load limit capacity. We also found, 
regardless of all that had been said on the subject, that 
many with whom we came in contact were still working 
on the theory that a load of 10 per cent over the marked 
capacity was all that was permissible, instead of the 
limit capacity being the load limit mark. To overcome 
this, a special “Heavier Loading” drawing was prepared, 
which is reproduced herewith. Copies of this drawing 


advantages accruing to shipper, consignee 
and carrier by a closer approach to the 
load limit capacity of equipment than was 
being reached at that time, was also out- 
lined to them. 

Those attending these meetings were 
more or less familiar with the desirability 
and advantages of heavier loaded equip- 
ment, and from time to time had en- 
deavored to aid in securing heavier car- 
loads. Previously, however, the work had 
been undertaken in a divisional way rather 
than by concerted or organized action. 
Most of this work had been done by check- 
ing individual carloads, or certain single 
operations, such as l.c.]. transfers, etc. 

When the organized effort was insti- 
tuted, it was at the suggestion of the 
A.R.A. representatives, based on a study 
of all shipments of four cars or more from 
the same shipper to the same consignee in 
any one inventory period. From this, it 
will be noted, our efforts were aimed at 
volume movements. Responsibility for 
the following up of this work was assigned 
to the traffic department. This gave us 
the benefit of representatives, not only on 
our own line, but throughout the country, 
who could readily contact various shippers 
and consignees, point out the advantages 
of full loading, and seek their co-operation. 


Reports Required 


A form of report was prepared on which 
each agent is obliged to report either 
monthly, or in case of large volumes, im- 
mediately, all carloads received at his sta- 
tion in instances where one consignee se- 
cures four or more cars per month. He also 
submits a report on all cars shipped from 
his station to foreign lines in volume of 
four or more per month from one shipper 
to the same consignee. By this method, 
duplication of reports is avoided and all 
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were enclosed with outgoing mail. It was 
placed on the backs of envelopes, and spe- 
cial letter-heads, showing it along the side 
thereof, were used in correspondence with 
railroad employees, shippers and receivers. 


Start Made at Home 


The campaign was begun at home, and 
the first step was to see to it that all cars 
of freight, either loaded by our company 
or consigned to us were loaded as near to 
the limit as possible. Transfers and the 
lighterage department were watched care- 
fully, with result that car savings were 
far beyond what we anticipated. Freight 
from several of our New York stations 
was consolidated by truck, effecting a sav- 
ing of 12 to 15 cars per day. 

In nine months the lighterage depart- 
ment, based on past average loadings of 
similar commodities, made a saving of 
2,276 cars. This alone, in one of our own 
operations, is equal to about 23 trains of 
100 cars each, and indicates the possibili- 
ties of a better proportion as between net 
and gross ton miles with a given tonnage. 

From the inception of the campaign, the 
lighterage department delegated an em- 
ployee, known as the “heavier loading 
clerk,” whose duty it was to follow all 
loading activities, both inbound and out- 
bound, in that department. Occasionally 
word was received from consignees that 
cars were loaded too full, causing them in- 
convenience in handling. Almost without 
exception, an interview with such con- 
signee removed the objection. 

We have secured the fullest co-opera- 
tion from a large majority of shippers and 
consignees, and on numerous occasions our 
suggestions as to heavier loading have been 
welcomed, as they indicated beneficial re- 
results to receivers and shippers as well as 
to the railroad. 
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Volume Movements from One Shipper to 


Heavier loading has many advantages to the users of 
freight transportation. It avoids breaking down dupli- 
cate loads, resulting in a saving. Demurtrage bills are 
minimized. Sidetrack space is conserved. In many in- 
stances the shipper’s output is increased by reason of a 
larger carload being sold, and the cost of preparation of 

cars for shipment is reduced. 

A few commodities are shown below, indicating what 
can be accomplished by interesting patrons in this prob- 
lem. The nature of some of the commodities, together 
with the percentage of the load limit used, make the 
advantage gained self-evident. 


Some Specific Gains 


Cement Company “A” 
Oct., 1931—91 per cent of Load Limit 
Feb., 1931—66 


25 ——_ 


Cement Company “B” 
Oct., 1931—87 per cent of Load Limit 
Feb., 1931—75 ” ” ” m . 
12 ” * gain 


9) 


Cement Company “C 
Oct., 1931—R895 per cent of L oad 3 imit 
Feb., 1931—79.0 “ 


10.5 “ * gain 


Bituminous Coal Company 
Oct, 1931—R88 per cert of Load Limit 
Feb., 1931—72 “ “ 


1 “ “gain 


Sand and Gravel Company “A” 
Oct., 1931—98 per cent of Load i imit 
Feb., 1931—89 “ “ 


7 oe 


Sand and Gravel Company “B” 
After —97 per cent of Load Limit 
Before—78 “ 


19 - * gain 
Tron Ore 


Nov., 1931—95 per cent of Load L imit 
Nov., 1930—91 ~ 66 “ ‘“ 


—e * * gain 


Asbestos Company 
After —77 per cent of Load Limit 
Before—55 = 


ya * gain 





One Consignee Are Reported on This Special Form 


Lithopone 
After —100 casks per car 
Before— 50 “ 
ao * iO ga 


Naphthalene Flakes 


Atter —375 bags per car 
Before—250 “ S = 

i “« “gain 
Sand in Bags, 100-lbs. Each 


Aiter —1000 bags per car 
Before— 800 “ 
200 “ “. © gaan 
Oil in Barrels 
After —100 bbls. per c: ar 


“ “ 





a * “gain 
Crushed Stone 
Oct., 1931—100 per cent of Load EL imit 
Mar., 1931— 77 “* 


a“ © gan 

There has been a considerable decrease in the move- 
ment of bulk material which loads heavily. In spite of 
a decrease of as much as 6,000 cars per month of such 
material, a slight increase in the average tons per car of 
revenue freight handled has been shown. With de- 
creases of more than 6,000 cars of such material, the 
decrease in average tons per car has been kept down. 

The following figures show decreases in the number 
of cars of such material as coal, oil, sand, gravel, pig 
iron, ore and stone, which load heavily; also the differ- 
ence in the average tons per car and the approximate 
number of cars saved, based on the average load during 
the corresponding period of 1930. 


Differences in Cars 


Decrease in Average Tons Revenue Saved in 
Material which Freight per Car 1931 Based 
Loads Heavily 1931 vs. 1930 on 1930 
1931 vs. 1930 Increase Decrease Average 
ee 4654 Cars 1.0 tons 3290 Cars 
No giao teid in ee ev ecaiasnerh 4233 Cars .6 tons 2309 Cars 
eee Pee 3053 Cars 1.9 tons 7619 Cars 
a er eae 7696 Cars .5 tons , 
| rere ee 6145 Cars 1 ten 345 Cars 
EE WeVenereiecud cess 10117 Cars 2.1 tons 
NN RE ee 9334 Cars 1.5 tons 
CE eee 9757 Cars .6 tons 
IE ri are asia nice ori ee 10110 Cars .2 tons 
OI 5 <n.wiad Kid eigce $462 Cars .1 tons 





Tue Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN and the Union Pacific will 
reduce the running time between Chicago and Yellowstone 
National Park 7 hr. 10 min., westbound, and 8 hr. eastbound, 
when the summer season starts on June 17. Cars will leave 
Chicago daily at 10:15 p.m. on the Portland Rose, instead of 
at 2:30 p.m. 
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Transportation Resolutions 
Submitted to U.S. Chamber 


HE Railway Business Association has submitted 
T the following resolutions for consideration at the 

annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at San Francisco May 17 to 20: 


Congress should retroactively repeal the recapture and valua- 
tion clauses of the act to regulate commerce, eliminate all 
reference to a return upon the value of the property and sub- 
stitute a simple rule that in the regulation of rates it shall 
be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to allow 
the railways an opportunity to earn an average annual in- 
come sufficient for adequate enlargement and progressive 1m- 
provement of the properties. 

Preservation of the new American standard of railway serv- 
ice requires financial restoration of our railways. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has bidden these carriers explore 
the whole rate structure, bringing in tariffs calculated to avoid 
diversion of traffic and to increase revenue. Regarding that 
objective as now paramount in their interest and that of the 
public, shippers should solidly cooperate in the requisite rate 
adjustments, abating the severity of competition and accepting 
some sacrifice for the common benefit. 

In accordance with the federal barge line act of 1928, the 
Secretary of War should obtain from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a report whether joint water and rail transporta- 
tion is generally available from the standpoint of joint rates, 
and if the commission reports in the affirmative he should an- 
nounce his finding that navigable channels are reasonably de- 
pendable and terminal facilities reasonably adequate and sell 
the property of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Pro- 
visions of law designed to exclude railways from operating 
river craft should be repealed. We oppose a bond issue for 
wholesale river improvements. Inland waterway projects 
should be much more critically scrutinized than heretofore. 

The many forms of federal and state competition with 
citizens in business should be systematically studied and an 
end put to all those for which economic justification is doubt- 
ful. The Muscle Shoals power and chemical property should 
be sold or leased “as is.” We deplore provisions ostensibly 
for temporary government-operation pending a lease but ac- 
tually calculated to make a lease impossible. 

Congress should require that before entering interstate com- 
merce by motor bus or truck for hire the operator must ob- 
tain a federal certificate of public convenience and necessity 
and of his responsibility. Interstate highway rates should be 
stabilized and kept public through regulation by federal au- 
thority. Motor vehicles in interstate commerce should be re- 
quired to observe regulations of all ‘states traversed. Inter- 
state motor vehicles operated by railways should be subjected 
to regulation not exceeding that imposed upon other motor 
vehicles. The states should continue their efforts to equalize 
the conditions of competition between railways and motor 
vehicles. 

Rates and service of intercoastal, coastwise and inland ves- 
sels should be placed under federal regulation by the same 
agency that controls rates and service of railways with which 
yd compete. The railways should be authorized to operate 
ships. 


Commission Merchants Want Secretary of Transport 


Consolidation of all federal activities in connection 
with transportation into one major department in charge 
of a cabinet officer to be known as the Secretary of 
Transport, has been recommended by the advisory 
board of the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants. Support for this method of co-ordinating rail, 
water, motor, air and pipe line transportation facilities, 
has been asked of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a letter to Silas H. Strawn, president, 
urging action on the proposal by the forthcoming annual 
meeting. 

“In the transportation field, the distress of the rail 
carriers is too well appreciated to justify restatement 
here,” the letter said. ‘The rail system is vital to all 
Our activities. Collapse of rail transport would be a 
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national calamity. We must believe it will be pre- 
vented at whatever cost, even though prevention may 
require us to desert some of our preconceived notions 
on railroad economies and revise our theories of rate 
making. Old formulas are impotent in the face of new 
conditions. The part of constructive statesmanship is 
to revise attitudes and formulas to meet current condi- 
tions, preserving in the readjustment every facility, 
agency and practice justified on the basis of social 
utility. Our transportation situation has been compli- 
cated in recent years, by development under government 
encouragement of waterways, by pipe lines, by the un- 
precedented expansion of motor vehicle haulage and, in 
lesser measure, by the development of air transporta- 
tion. Each of these is an actual or potential competitor 
of rail carriers.” 

Motor truck transportation, according to the repre- 
sentations made to President Strawn, not only has de- 
prived the railroads of substantial tonnage but “in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry, it has worked de- 
moralization of markets through the activities of the 
itinerant truck peddler.” 

“We submit,” the distributors say, “that the im- 
portance of this transportation question, its complica- 
tions, and the ponderous procedure in the existing regu- 
latory machinery, dictate the desirability of bringing all 
phases of our transportation problem into one govern- 
ment department, presided over by a cabinet officer.” 


Bus Bill Hearings Concluded 


WasuHinuton, D. C. 

EARINGS before Senator Couzens and two or 
H three other members of the Senate committee 

on interstate commerce on Senator Couzen’s bill 
to provide a system of regulation for interstate bus 
transportation and a permit system for trucks were 
concluded on March 31. Senator Couzens said that 
after the numerous amendments proposed by the vari- 
ous witnesses during the past two months had been 
studied by the Senate legislative drafting bureau con- 
sideration of the bill would be taken up by the com- 
mittee. Incidentally the bill includes some proposed 
new law on the subject of railroad acquisitions and 
holding companies but comparatively little has been 
said on that subject during the hearings. 

During the last two days of the hearing the Senators 
heard the need for motor vehicle regulation described 
in rather vigorous terms, on the ground that motor 
transportation is wearing out roads originally built for 
the motorist much faster than the roads can be paid 
for and that the demoralized transportation and mar- 
keting conditions this created are injuring not only the 
railroads but many forms of establishing marketing 
and distributing organizations. 

J. A. Farquharson, national legislative representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, appearing 
with a delegation of labor representatives by authority 
of the executives of the 21 standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, told the committee that unless all forms 
of motor transportation are subjected to regulation 
comparable to that of the railroads the inevitable result 
must be a government ownership of railroads. There 
is only about so much money to be spent for trans- 
portation, he said, and if this is spread over too large 
a field the whole structure will be weakened and be- 
come so unattractive to investors that the country 
will be left without adequate transportation service and 
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the government will be forced to take it over. He said 
the labor organizations are all pledged by convention 
action to support regulation and that they speak not 
only because of their interest in their own employ- 
ment but as taxpayers. He urged that railroads be 
required to conduct their bus and truck operations 
as a part of their railroad operations so that they might 
divert business from one to the other at will. 

William Hirth, publisher of the “Missouri Farmer” 
and president of the Missouri Farmers’ Association, 
said the truck has demoralized the association’s system 
of marketing livestock with no benefit to the farmer 
and with injury to the organized livestock markets be- 
cause they carry livestock to independent markets, 
which he characterized as “camp-followers,” and have 
made it impossible for the livestock shipping associa- 
tions to make up full carloads. He said the association 
had sponsored the most rigid state law for the regu- 
lation of the trucks, but that a large percentage of the 
traffic in Missouri is interstate, as to which the trucks 
are “a law unto themselves.” Unless truck operations 
and rates are brought under the control of the federal 
government in the same way as the railroads, he said, 
it means utter demoralization of rates and also de- 
struction of the highways. He said the St. Louis- 
Kansas City highway, one of the best in the country, 
is deteriorating rapidly and will have to be rebuilt 
when the bonds issued to pay for it have only half 
matured. The time is already here, he added, when 
the motorist for whom the roads were built in the first 
place is being crowded off the highway and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the trucks cannot be paying 
more than a bagatelle in the form of fees as compared 
with the original cost and maintenance of the roads. 

“Just as certain as you continue to permit trucks to 
pick off the desirable freight and charge what they 
please for back hauls,” he said, “it means destruction 
of your railroads You cannot permit the trucks to 
operate wild and save your railroads. The least you 
will get out of it is an increase in the cost of long-haul 
transportation.” 

John F. Finerty, representing the Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal, asked for an amendment of section 1 
of the interstate commerce act to place under the 
jurisdiction of the commission the question of sub- 
stitution of truck service for marine service for mak- 
ing receipts and deliveries of freight in the New York 
harbor district. He said the railroads are paying twice 
as much to have freight trucked from the Jersey shore 
to Manhattan and Brooklyn as they would have to pay 
for marine delivery and thus destroying investment in 
their own marine facilities and those of the contract 
terminals. 

Harry N. Taylor, coal operator, said he thought 
regulation of organized trucking would be entirely 
practical but he did not see how any form of regulation 
could reach what he called the “bootleg” trucker, oper- 
ating with second-hand and almost worn-out trucks 
which may be purchased for a down payment of $50 
and discarded in a couple of months. He said that 
half the coal moved into St. Louis in the recent season 
was handled in this way, direct from mines to the con- 
sumer’s cellars, causing loss to the railroads and the 
established coal dealers, and that the truckers are abso- 
lutely irresponsible and a menace to safety on the high- 
ways. He said that 2,800 trucks had been counted 
going over the bridge into St. Louis in one night. 
Asked if a requirement that truck operators furnish a 
bond would not be one way of reaching these operators, 
he said it “might help some.” 
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Books and Letters... 


Passenger Traffic Policies 
Blamed For Travel Decline 


CHICAGO. 
To THE EpitTor: 

The letter of “warning and some advice” by C. W. Burche- 
field in the April 2 issue should be of the greatest interest to 
every railway traffic officer. Looking out through every line 
of this letter was a clear conception of the real reason for 
the present plight of the railroads. No one should allow its 
literary deficiencies to minimize the importance of the mes- 
sage it carries. 

Most railway men will criticize this letter as offering noth- 
ing in the way of specific suggestions for improvement; no 
concrete recommendations as to just what changes should be 
made in the railway services. I believe that the description, 
in the same issue of Railway Age, of the Cotton Belt’s new 
fast freight service offers the answer to this objection in so 
far as the freight traffic is concerned. It is certain that it 
constitutes the only kind of service which will succeed in 
winning back any of the ground lost to motor trucks. 


Stupid and Stubborn Resistance to New Methods 


With regard to the passenger service, I should like to add 
just one more to the hosts of letters on the subject, and to 
suggest some points about railway service which occur to an 
“outsider” who wants to see the railways regain their place 
in the sun, but is utterly disgusted with the general attitude of 
hopeless resignation and stupid and stubborn resistance to new 
methods which characterizes railway traffic officials. 

It seems to me that such methods as passenger traffic de- 
partments have used to attack the problem are simply “shots 
in the dark,” and are not based upon a clear understanding 
of the real fundamental weaknesses of present methods. The 
causes of the constant drift of passengers away from the rail- 
ways are powerful and deep-seated; the public has not gone 
over to buses just out of pure cussedness, but entirely on two 
essentially simple and human considerations—price and quality. 
The price demanded by railways for their services is above 
the competitive market price; and the service given is inferior 
—it is not what the public demands and has a right to expect. 
Any new plans or policies made without due regard for these 
fundamental weaknesses in existing services are foredoomed 
to failure. The sickening collapse in railway traffic is not due 
alone to the depression; it is a reflection of cataclysmic changes 
which have occurred in the needs and desires of the American 
people, and railway passenger traffic men who fail to recognize 
this fact and who cannot bear to subject themselves and their 
work and methods to a searching and critical self-analysis 
will never survive this ordeal. There must be a complete and 
unconditional about-face, not simply in objectives and methods, 
but in point of view and psychology. 

The whole psychology of passenger solicitation is unsound. 
The appeal is made upon grounds which do not reach the great 
body of the public at all. Luxury and expense is the keynote; 
“all the luxurious atmosphere of one’s favorite club” occurs 
at least ‘steen times’ in every piece of traffic literature, and 
what tommy-rot! Ninety-nine per cent of the traveling pub- 
lic never saw the inside of a luxurious club and would be 
scared to death of the “atmosphere”! The whole scheme of 
railway solicitation misses this 99 per cent completely. How can 
it be expected to succeed? This is one aspect of the psychology 
of traffic work which must execute an about-face immediately. 
The appeal must be made to the 99 per cent, to the great 
mass of the people who have just so much to spend and want 
to know they can get through for that amount and no more, 
no “extras.” And this appeal must be made on a basis of price 
and comfort, not fawning luxury. 

It is not sufficient that fares be cut to a flat 2 cents per mile, 
but the multitude of other small incidental charges which s0 
greatly add to the cost of a rail journey must be sharply re- 
duced or eliminated entirely. The depot candy counter which 
charges 10 cents for an apple, a coca-cola or a bar of candy 
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which sell for 5 cents in a store across the street must be 
kicked out; the red-cap who expects a quarter for carrying 
your handbag 200 yards must go; his wages must be paid by 
the company, not by individual passengers; (imagine the sen- 
sation this notice would cause: “Employes of this railway are 
absolutely forbidden to accept ‘tips.’ Please report any infrac- 
tion of this rule to the station master.”) The train porter 
who demands a quarter for furnishing a pillow to coach 
passengers must likewise be dealt with. 


Cater to the Average, Not the Epicure 


Above all else, the dining car service must be thoroughly 
changed. Here, of all places, the whole scheme must be re- 
versed. Under existing conditions, it is simply impossible for 
people of even moderate means to touch food aboard a train. 
And why? Because the train is moving and supply is difficult 
and expensive? Emphatically no! Again the reason is “the 
atmosphere of one’s favorite club.” The railway diner holds 
the general public liable for every epicurean whim of indi- 
vidual passengers. The great body of passengers is penalized 
for the benefit of the few who may want various delicacies. 
Dining-car menus must invariably carry an infinite range of 
extravagant dishes, served in glittering magnificence, and this 
to serve people who eat their away-from-home meals in Childs 
and Thompsons and desire nothing more pretentious. The 
thing that makes it impossible to offer railway dining-car serv- 
ice at a reasonable price is not the railway-car aspect of the 
problem at all—it’s the dining aspect! That 99 per cent of 
the public doesn’t want to dine, it just wants to eat. It wants 
just a plain, wholesome, plate-lunch, served plainly, and it 
doesn’t want to be stunned and overawed by a brilliant display 
of expensive linen and silverware and unctuous waiters hover- 
ing over every bite! 

Give us a clean, plainly decorated lunch-counter car, a 
B. & G. sandwich shop on wheels, offering a choice of two or 
three simple plate-lunches, without show or ostentation, with 
“if you don’t see what you want here, just try and get it” 
printed on the menu, and serving them for 65 cents; advertise 
that in the papers in a decent-sized “ad,” and your dining-car 
problem will be solved! The cost of provisioning a dining car 
could be cut in half, the loss and damage to linen and silver 
greatly reduced, more people could be served and, above all, 
regular people could eat and would know that they could, in 
advance. Every passenger on the train would feel able to 
enjoy a meal on the train, and volume production is what 
makes profitable operation possible. So much for dining cars 
and the price-aspect of the problem. 

Now, as to the quality of the service, which concerns itself 
largely with train speed, and bodily comfort of coach pas- 
sengers. In the matter of train-speeds, railways are seriously 
out of line with public demands. During recent years stand- 
ards of roadbed construction and maintenance have improved 
mightily; better ballasting, heavier. rail, ballast-floor bridges, 
etc.; signaling systems have increased track-capacity and safety 
factors immeasurably; refinements of locomotive design have 
exceeded the fondest dreams of 20 years ago; every operating 
factor has reached a plane of scientific accuracy. And yet train 


. schedules are just what they were before the war. A few of 


the crack-shots and trans-continental runs have been speeded 
up, of course, but what of it? The great loss of passengers 
has not been in that quarter at all. The crack-trains have held 
up reasonably well. The real loss has been in the second-best 
trains; the plugs which carry the dirty antiquated coaches with 
foot-square windows, hard, straight-backed plush seats and 
tiny, filthy toilet-rooms, and take 8% hours to do a 5-hour trip. 
It is this type of railway service, not concrete highways or mere 
human perversity, that has made motor-bus competition what 
it is today. And until railwaymen recognize the truth of this 
fact, and make the necessary changes, that competition will 
flower and flourish unchecked. 


General Speeding-up of Schedules Needed 


The necessary changes include several different moves. 
Trains must be generally speeded up; not just 15 or 20 minutes, 
but hours, and not just the crack limiteds, but all passenger 
schedules. The through trains of one important road run into 
Chicago over one of the finest roadbeds in the world, at an 
average of 24 miles per hour for the last hour they travel; 
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just loaf along, to the immense disgust of every passenger. 
There is no excuse whatever for it. A road which follows 
such methods deserves to lose its passenger traffic. 

In the next place, second-rate trains must be equipped with 
comfortable coaches—not just cattle-cars designed to crowd 
72 cramped, sweating people into the smallest possible space. 
Put new furnishings in your cars, seats that 50 people can 
relax and sleep in; large, clean dressing rooms and toilets; 
soft wall lights for reading instead of the blinding, poorly- 
located ceiling lights now in use. 

Next, cut out all the other incidental charges. Give people 
all the convenience and courtesies necessary as a matter of 
course, and don’t try to bleed them white for drinking-cups, 
pillows, soap and small trifles. Make a railway ticket cover the 
cost of the trip, not just the beginning of a constant dribble 
of unforeseen expense. 

Do these things in a conscientious and thoroughgoing way 
and your passenger-traffic will recover with business, and the 
public will give your complaints against government-interference 
some consideration. But continue in the same old rut for 
another year, with the same disregard of the desires and needs 
of the traveling public and the same blind worship of old 
methods and old traditions, and the unemployment problem will 
begin to strike in the right places, for once, and the boys 
who “make the policies” will have to start making an effort 
to find new jobs! 

R. E. Coiions. 


A Bill of Particulars 
for 1.C.C. Chairman Porter 


’ Stapiteton, S. I., New York. 
To THE Epiror: 

Since Claude R. Porter, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has seen fit to place before the railroad 
reading public a resumé of what the commission has done 
and what it had not done, may I have the privilege of making 
a partial reply? 

The concluding lines of the first paragraph of his address 
as published in the Railway Age state “in all of these on- 
slaughts there is seldom, if ever, named or pointed out the 
definite thing that the commission has done or failed to do.” 

Here is one thing that I think can be termed a failure! 
When two persons register at a hotel and desire to occupy 
the same room the charges for “two in a room” are greater 
than if only one occupied that room. That is an established 
and accepted fact. A Pullman sleeping car is a hotel on 
wheels, and when the proprietors of that rolling hotel asked 
for the commission’s consent to apply a hotel schedule, the 
commission said NO. Is that not discrimination? Does the 
1920 act permit discrimination? 

Second paragraph: “These attacks undoubtedly grow out 
of the fact that the rail carriers at the present time find them- 
selves in a position which is far from desirable, and the 
blame for this must be placed somewhere if possible.’ That 
somewhere, I contend, was properly placed at the door of the 
commission, because the 1920 act states that rates are to be 
permitted that will yield a fair return or words to that effect. 
Did the commission ever do that? Not so anyone could see it. 

Fourth paragraph: “The first suggestion commonly referred 
to is that the railroads are subjected to an overdose of regu- 
lation. With this of course, the commission has nothing to 
do.” Let’s see about that. No law was ever compiled to be 
so rigid as to cover every condition arising in such a vast 
problem as the railroad situation. Its intent is to produce 
a judicial interpretation thereon and therefore in all fairness 
it was up to the commission to interpret the applications 
presented with fairness and without prejudice. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Porter means that it was incumbent to 
interpret the act literally, why in the name of fairness were 
the railroads not permitted to make a fair return? 

It seems to me rather late in the day for the commission, 
through its chairman, to try to square itself by carrying water 
on both shoulders and appear before the public as a body 
of saints by presenting a maze of figures, etc., that no one 
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but a seasoned railroad official can make answer to, and he 
dare not. I believe the commission invited the criticism it 
got and rightfully deserved it. 


W. VoLKHARDT, 
President, American Railway Hydrant & Valve Company. 


Ask Your Local Papers 
To Defend Your Interests 


McALEsTER, OKLA. 


To THE Epitor: 

I am sending you an editorial* from the McAlester News- 
Capital for March 29 which I feel sure you will like to read. 
The paper is published by Fred G. Cowles and edited by Leon 
R. Calonkey—men who believe in a fair deal for the railroads. 
Several times during the last few years they have quoted from 
the Railway Age. 

McAlester is a small city of 13,000 and is the county seat of 
Pittsburg county which has a population of 52,000. The main 
line of the M-K-T crosses the Rock Island (Memphis to 
Tucumcari) here. The News-Capital has a wide circulation 
in Pittsburg county. It occurs te me that if newspapers in 
other small towns throughout the country would interest them- 
selves in the plight of the railroads it might do some good. 

I am a telegraph operator working in a joint office of the 
M-K-T and C. R. I. & P. From my window I have a clear 
view of traffic on both Jefferson and Postal highways. I see 
dozens of trucks every day on these highways hauling freight. 
Last fall and winter I saw hundreds of trucks hauling cotton 
to Texas which I think should have gone by rail. Let’s hope 
the small town papers take up the fight. 

Tom E. WILtIs. 


* The editorial mentioned by Mr. Willis reads in part as follows: | 

“The state, while exacting heavy tribute from railway lines is affording 
no relief in the time of distress. Freight as weii as passenger revenues 
have gone from the railroad companies to the competitive agencies, yet 
the railroads carry the burden of taxation just as before. In Pittsburg 
county a large bond issue, several years ago, permitted citizens to enjoy 
the first hard surfaced highways in this community. When the bonds 
carried, taxation was spread over all taxable property, hence the rail- 
roads today are aiding citizens here to repay the cost of highways by 
paying their proportion toward the retirement of the highway bonds, | 

“Local authorities cannot be wholly charged with the responsibility 
for these conditions, yet they should stand ready to check a condition 
that undoubtedly will soon eliminate all rail service and leave the country 
with bankrupt corporations in which thousands of persons have_invest- 
ment. Take the M-K-T in Pittsburg county: This railroad Monday 
issued its check No. 10709, in the sum of $59,588.93, in payment of the 
first half of taxes for the year. Their total will be $119,132.10 for the 
twelve months period, yet this company hauled no cotton this year be- 
cause of competition on the public highways. Pittsburg county ought 
to be ashamed to collect $119,132 and give so little consideration in re- 
turn. It does not seem like a square deal’’.—EpitTor. 


New Books 


Elements of Curve Design, by F. S. Royal-Dawson, former 
professor of roads and railways, Royal School of Engineer- 
ing, Cairo, Egypt. 230 pages, illustrated, 7% in. by 5 in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by E. & F. N. Spon, L4td., 
London, England. American Agents, Spon & Chamberlain, 
120 Liberty Street, New York. Price $3. 


Graphic Solution of Road and Railway Curve Problems. 12 


pages, illustrated, 8 in. by 5% in. Bound in paper. Same 
author and publisher. Price 50 cents. 
Unlike most treatises on this subject, Elements of Curve 


Design is not a handbook for field and office use. As a matter 
of fact, it deals more with the problems of highway than of 
railway curves, but its approach to the subject, as a text book 
on curves—particularly transition curves of various types, is 
of such a broad character that it should prove of marked 
value to anyone who wishes to undertake a critical study of 
the subject and obtain a clearer understanding of the transition 
curve in its relation to speeds and superrelevation. The author 
favors the use of the lemniscate rather than the true spiral 
or the cubic parabola, and the supplementary pamphlet is de- 
signed for the solution of problems with curves of this form 
with the aid of Stanley celluloid curves. 
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Odds and Ends... 


A 50-Year Commuter 


On April 1, Henry Story of Freeport, L. I., completed 50 
years of commuting on the Long Island Railroad between 
3aldwin and Brooklyn. In recognition of his half century 
of daily travel, the Long Island presented him with three 
cecks of cards. Unfortunately Mr. Story does not happen 
to be the card-playing type of commuter, but he passed 
along the cards to three of his friends and contentedly opened 
his morning paper as usual. 


The “Plumber” Train 


The proverbial forgetfulness of plumbers makes it easy to 
understand why they now call a certain train on a small 
branch line of the Czechoslovak railways the “plumber” train. 
One day recently this train was on its run between Neutit- 
schein and Bautgch. Everything seemed to be going nicely 
when suddenly the train stopped and started to back up at 
full speed. It seems that the engine driver had forgotten to 
bring along most of the cars, the guard, the ticket collector 
and even his fireman. 


Another Miracle 


It all seems like a dream. A couple of weeks ago we 
reported an astounding piece of news from Missouri, about 
a bus operator who retired from the business because he 
could not compete successfully with the superior passenger 
service rendered by the trains of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. Now it has happened again. The Missouri Public 
Service Commission has authorized a bus operator to dis- 
continue service between Clinton, Mo., and Sedalia. The 
eperator informed the commission that he found it impossible 
to compete profitably with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, which 
operates two trains each way daily between Clinton and 
Sedalia. Now we are waiting for the appearance of the first 
truck operator who will retire, sadly admitting that he can- 
not keep up with railroad freight service. 


Canada’s Railway Centenary 


This year, they are celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
railway transportation in Canada. In 1832 the Champlain & 
St. Lawrence Railroad, running between St. John’s, Que., 
and Laprairie, obtained its charter from the government, al- 
though it was not until four years later that the first locomo- 
tive to be used in the dominion was placed in service. A 
model of that locomotive, called the “Dorchester,” which 
was recently exhibited in Montreal, is one of the few re- 
maining reminders of the early days in Canadian railway 
transportation. Constructing the model was not easy because, 
while the dimensions of the locomotive were known, the 
builder was able to find only one picture of the “Dorchester” 
and this was engraved on the back of a presentation watch. 

Along with the “Dorchester,” there is a model of the kind 
of coach which made up its train. The coach is a clumsy 
affair resembling a furniture truck of the present day, its 
three doors opening outward and having brass door knobs. 
Judging from the model, the interior of the coach was 
roomy enough, but the seats were hard and bare and there 
must have been a minimum of air and a maximum of heat in 
the car. 

One of the interesting things about the Champlain & St. 
Lawrence was that it issued its own money, which consisted 
of bills in the denominations of $1, $2, $10 and $20. Some of 
these bills are still in existence. The company also sold to 
its passengers ticket-tokens made of copper with a hole bored 
through them so that they could be carried on a string. 
These tokens were devised largely for the benefit of Indian 
passengers who made up a large percentage of the traveling 
public in the 1830's. 
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B. & M. to Inaugurate 
Door-to-Door Service 


Co-ordinated operations for I.c.l. 
freight to be established 
at 50 stations 


The Boston & Maine, effective May 16, 
will establish pick-up and_ store-door 
delivery of l.c.l. freight between over 
50 New England cities and towns located 
on its lines. Frankly a move to meet 
highway motor truck competition, the 
announcement of President E. S. French 
states the revolutionary innovation is “in 
greater part the result of statements of 
many shippers and receivers now using 
outside trucking interests that ‘what the 
railroads must give us, to regain lost 
traffic, is door-to-door pick-up and de- 
livery service’.” 

Between most points the new pick-up 
and delivery service will be furnished, 
with no addition to the rail rate which 
now applies between the freight stations 
in the communities selected for starting 
the experiment. 

The pick-up and delivery service will 
be performed by local truckmen in each 
city and town, In this manner, the rail- 
road’s announcement states, the Boston & 
Maine seeks to regain its own l.c.l. freight 
traffic, and at the same time assist each 
community by helping local truckmen 
who also are being hard pressed by out- 
side highway competition. 

The communities selected for the start 
of the experiment are larger places along 
the Boston & Maine lines in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Maine. If 
there is demand for an extension of the 
service to other places, the railroad’s plan 
is to be extended from time to time, it is 
stated. The new service is being formed 
under the direction of J. R. MacAnanny, 
assistant freight traffic manager. 

In offering this new type of railroad 
freight service in the east, the Boston & 
Maine will pick-up and deliver less-than- 
carload freight at the customer’s door- 
way or platform, The railroad’s agent 
in each community will handle pick-up 
requests. Railroad standards of service 
and complete responsibility will extend 
from place of pick-up to place of de- 
livery. Service will be overnight be- 
tween practically all of the communities 
selected to start it. 

In announcing the new service, Presi- 
dent French of the Boston & Maine made 
the following statement : 


The Boston & Maine has decided to offer its 
Patrons door-to-door pick-up and delivery freight 
service, combining local trucks and the railroad. 
It will at first apply to lc.l. freight, moving be- 
tween larger stations on the Boston & Maine. 

he rates, in most cases including the door-to- 


door pick-up and delivery service, will not be 
higher than the present station-to-station freight 
rates. 

Most of the railroads in this country have been 
studying this form of service. Hundreds of 
shippers in New England have requested this 
service from our railroad, They have told us 
they are already receiving it through the medium 
of highway motor truck transportation. The 
Boston & Maine will offer this new service during 
the next year, endeavoring to determine whether 
such a combination rail-truck service is desired. 

he Boston & Maine will offer this business 
to local truckmen in each community, who, they 
tell us, are at present suffering the same as the 
railroad is in attempting to meet competition of 
the out-of-town truckmen who are operating over 
the public highways into their community. 

We of the railroads have been attempting, in 
various ways to point out to shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight, and to the public in general, 
the fact that in New England, at least, there 
is today an uneconomic over-production of trans- 
portation. The public highways are congested 
with unregulated freight-carrying motor trucks, 
many of them, we are informed, operating at 
uneconomic rates, made possible because they 
are in part subsidized by using the public high- 
way as their business right-of-way. 

A recent survey in the four New England 
states we serve, showed that expenditures for 
highways, streets, and motor vehicle departments 
in 1929 were double the amount of all revenues 
from motor vehicles in that year. Figures show 
expenditures for highways, streets, and motor 
vehicle departments were $93,782,191. Revenues 
of all kinds from motor vehicle users in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
in that year, aggregated $45,408,758. These 
collections included property tax, licenses, regis- 
tration fees and gasoline taxes. 

This, we believe, proves very conclusively that 
if much of the freight traffic now being hauled 
long distances over the highway can be placed 
back on the rails, a burden on the public tax- 
payer will be greatly lessened. At the same time 
local communities will be aided by extensions of 
the business of their local truckmen. 


Merchants Volunteer as Traffic 
Solicitors 


Not only railroad employees, but mer- 
chants and other business men as well, of 
Herington, Kans., a division point on the 
Rock Island, have enlisted as traffic solici- 
tors for the railroad. Faced with the 
possibility of curtailed railroad activity 
in the territory, as a result of traffic losses, 
the merchants banded together to en- 
deavor to turn the tide of traffic railroad- 
ward. Printed slips are provided upon 
which they fill in each shipment or pas- 
senger journey secured and a plaque for 
window display is awarded the concern 
which, during the course of a month, se- 
cures the most business. 

Local business houses specify shipment 
by railroad in all orders to factories and 
wholesalers and several instances are re- 
ported of refusal to accept deliveries 
when made, contrary to instruction, by 
truck. Local newspapers are publishing 
currently all traffic secured by local mer- 
chants under the plan, so that railroad 
employees may know just what business 
houses are their most active friends. 

A healthy increase in local railroad traf- 
fic has already been reported and the 
company has rewarded the community 
by a shift in service which will bring a 
number of additional families into the 
town. 
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R.R. Employees Plan 


Nation-Wide League 


Virginia association has 128,000 
members—W. Va., Ky. and Ga. 
join movement 


The Railroad Employees’ and Tax- 
payers’ Association of Virginia will have 
a meeting at Portsmouth, Va., on April 
28, and continuing for three days to 
which representatives of similar asso- 
ciations in other states have been invited, 
the purpose being to lay plans for the 
formation of a national association of 
persons friendly toward the railways. 

The Virginia association was organized 
in Portsmouth in 1930 and later affiliated 
local associations were formed in Nor- 
folk, Newport News, Richmond, Peters- 
burg, Crewe, Roanoke, Danville, Lynch- 
burg, Shenandoah and Hopewell. The 
membership at the present time is in ex- 
cess of 128,000. No dues are charged 
and contributions are accepted only from 
individuals—none from 
panies, 

The association broadcasts weekly from 
three radio stations in the state and has 
distributed hundreds of ‘thousands of 
pieces of advertising literature in defense 
of the railways. It has appeared before 
the State Corporation Commission in 
cases involving applications for certifi- 
cates of motor transport lines which 
would compete with the railways. The 
local associations meet once each week 
and the state association (the advisory 
board of which is made up of a vice-presi- 
dent from each local association) meets 
once each month. A number of large 
public mass meetings have been held 
which ‘have been heavily attended. 

The association’s platform advocates: 
Requirement of a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity for persons engaging 
in highway transport for hire; regulation 
of contract as well as common carriers; 
taxation of commercial motor vehicles to 
compensate the state for its highway ex- 
pense and to distribute equitably the bur- 
dens between the private user and the 
operator for hire; federal regulation of 
interstate highway carriers; regulation of 
motor transport rates in the same manner 
that railway rates are regulated; proper 
restrictions as to weight, size and speed 
of motor vehicles; insurance protection 
of highway transport; regulation of 
working conditions and qualifications of 
highway transport workers; suitable rec- 
ords of highway transport activities to be 
filed with regulatory body; an adequate 
force of highway police. 


(Continued on page 665) 
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A Back-Stage View 
of N. Y. Truck Lobby 


Plans fall campaign among farmers 
—Boasts close contact with 
leading politicians 


The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York, in Official Bulletin No. 471, 
has accounted for its expenditures in con- 
nection with its part in recent lobbying 
activities which, as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 26, succeeded in limit- 
ing new motor carrier tax legislation in 
New York State to a deferred and tem- 
porary increase of 65 per cent in the 
previous low rates. The Bureau raised 
$7,575 for the fight. After expending 
$2,700 directly and contributing $500 to- 
ward the $2,575 bill of counsel for the 
Joint Truck Owners’ Committee it re- 
turned to the contributors 50 per cent of 
their donations and still retains $500 “to 
be used for a publicity campaign in the 
Fall—a drive being made in upstate news- 
papers in an effort to influence the farmer 
vote to militantly urge the Republican 
legislature to repeal the 65 per cent truck 
tax bill.” Further contributions for this 
Fall campaign are solicited and, in this 
connection, members are assured that 
whatever they give “will be used to knock 
down, if possible, the truck-tax increase 
before it is effective on re-registration 
next March.” 

The Bureau is evidently jealous of its 
success in this legislative battle for the 
Bulletin under the head “Who Won the 
War?” dismisses with sarcasm the claims 
which it quotes from a recent article in 
the Motor Truck News, that the lobbying 
activity was directed by officers of the 
Motor Truck Association of America. 
The close contact which the lobbyists 
evidently enjoyed with legislators is in- 
dicated in the comment on these rival 
claims. Where, the Bulletin suggests it 
might ask, was this rival claimant “when 
Sheridan, Whelan and McCormack were 
closeted with the Governor? Where he 
was during the midnight conference of 
Sheridan, Reardon and McCormack in 
the rooms of Dunnigan and Steingut? 
Where he was when Dunnigan and Fear- 
on told Sheridan ‘We’ve got the votes 
now; the bill will pass within an hour 
but it has been modified.’?” Senator 
George R. Fearon, Republican, of Syra- 
cuse, is majority leader of the New York 
Senate and Senator John J. Dunnigan, 
Democrat, of New York City, is minority 
leader; Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, 
Democrat, of Brooklyn, is minority leader 
of the Assembly. 

In a similarly sarcastic vein the Bulletin 
treats certain activities of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce al- 
though it calls attention to the latter’s 
work in Washington in connection with 
proposals to regulate interstate motor 
carriers. “Were it not for the fact that 
such regulation would unquestionably 
affect the passage of trucks between New 
York and New Jersey waterfront piers,” 
it says “we would say ‘Go ahead and 
regulate all you like.’ This, because the 
sentiment of our members is in this di- 
rection.” Because it thinks the interstate 
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regulation as now planned would be detri- 
mental to truckers in the New York-New 
Jersey terminal area the Bureau urges its 
members to communicate with their sena- 
tors and representatives in Washington 
in protest against interstate regulation 
“unless it exempts New York-New Jersey 
waterfront trucking.” 

Commenting in a general way upon the 
efforts of automotive and motor carrier 
interests to combat increased regulation 
and taxation proposals the Bulletin holds 
that “Actually, and despite the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
motor car and truck and bus, manufac- 
turers of the United States are inade- 
quately organized to do the job they 
should do! The fact that truck owners 
are less organized is regrettable and the 
time must come when manufacturers and 
owners will have to get together to save 
each other, because, if they fail, you will 
see the railroads dominating truck and 
bus operations, and manufacturing trucks 
and buses in their own machine shops 
and roundhouses to the exclusion of ex- 
isting truck manufacturers!” 

Further evidence that lobbying by local 
associations is characterized by “chiseling” 
into each other’s preserves and by con- 
flicting claims of credit for the results 
accomplished is indicated in the Bulletin’s 
comment on recent activities in New 
Jersey. The Bureau, it is pointed out in 
this connection, has received information 
that “the legislative situation in Jersey 
is being considerably complicated by as- 
sociation secretaries from other states 
rushing over there and attempting to per- 
form work which has been done for years 
by the Motor Truck Club of New Jersey. 
While the ‘outsiders’ are unquestionably 
inspired by member-getting propensities 
or, at least branching their organizations 
out into States other than their own, the 
fact remains unification of effort has been 
retarded by ambitious attempts to crash 
into a picture entirely unfamiliar to 
them.” 


Katy Reduces Salaries of Officers 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas, on April 
1, placed in effect salary cuts of 10 to 
20 per cent for all supervisory officers. 
The reduction is the second since last 
August and is made in an effort to 
avoid reducing forces. 


Limits Length of Highway Motor 
Trains 

Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
signed the Heck bill, as Chapter 621 laws 
of 1932, amending the state vehicle and 
traffic law, by reducing from 85 ft. to 
65 ft. the maximum permissible length of 
a combination of vehicles, including load; 
and providing that a motor vehicle shall 
not be used to tow more than one car 
(instead of two as heretofore). 


Club Meeting 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
will hold its next meeting at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Thursday 
evening, April 28. J. V. Neubert, chief 
engineer of maintenance of way of the 
New York Central, will speak on track 
construction and maintenance. Music 


will be provided by the Pittsburgh Glee 
Singers, under Prof. Maurice Lewis. 
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Virginia Strengthens 


Motor Carrier Laws 


Weight and size limitations re- 
duced and powers of regulatory 
body extended 


Changes in Virginia motor vehicie 
laws involving reduced size and weight 
limitations for buses and trucks and in- 
creased regulation and taxation of motor 
carriers for hire are among the more 
important features of several recent en- 
actments effecting highway transporta- 
tion in that state. 

Motor trucks and tractor-trailer com- 
binations are now to be restricted in 
length to 33 ft. and 45 ft., plus couplings, 
respectively, as against the previous limit 
of 30 ft. for single vehicles and 85 ft. 
for combinations; also, highway trains 
are to be limited to two vehicles, with a 
tractor and semi-trailer counting as two, 
as against the combinations of three 
vehicles heretofore permitted. Width and 
height limitations remain unchanged at 
96 in, and 12 ft. 6 in. respectively but the 
permissible gross weight, including load, 
has been reduced from 40,000 Ib. to 24,- 
000 Ib. for four-wheel vehicles and to 
35,000 Ib. for six-wheel vehicles. 

License fees for buses remain the same 
at 70 cents per 100 lb. of manufacturer’s 
shipping weight but the gross receipts tax 
on common carrier buses is increased 
from 1% per cent to two per cent. All 
trucks, common carrier, contract and 
private, have been assessed annual license 
fees ranging from minimum of $15 to a 
maximum of $200. The new assessments 
for common carriers will be 70 cents per 
100 Ib. on weight of chassis plus manu- 
facturer’s rated capacity; also, these com- 
mon carriers will pay a two per cent 
tax on gross receipts as against the 1% 
per cent tax previously in effect. Con- 
tract or for-hire trucks, other than com- 
mon carriers, have been paying, in addi- 
tion to the license fees applicable to all, 
a supplementary tax scaled from $10 on 
a one-ton truck to $100 on a five-ton 
vehicle, thus making the maximum possi- 
ble previous assessment on contract car- 
riers $300 a year, Under the new set-up 
privately-operated resident trucks, will 
pay annual license fees ranging from $15 
on a one-ton truck to $1,150 on ten tons. 
Contract carriers are required to pay 
one and one-half times these fees so that 
a contract truck of 10-tons capacity would 
pay an annual fee of $1,725. 

A tractor with a trailer has heretofore 
been classed as a truck and fees for 
trailers have been $10 on the first ton of 
capacity plus $3 for each one-half ton 
additional. The new law assesses both 
trailers and semi-trailers one-half the fees 
for trucks of like capacity with semi- 
trailers and trailers operated for hire 
paying one and one-half times as much 
as like vehicles privately-operated. A 
filing fee of $25 must now accompany an 
application for a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity or an application to 
transfer such a certificate and $3 is 
charged for duplicate certificates; no 
filing fees were previously required. 

A section is included to provide for 
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reciprocity with other states in the matter 
of fees but non-resident truckers, unless 
excused by reciprocity, will be required 
to pay the same fees as resident oper- 
ators. Alternative taxes on a ton-mile 
basis are, however, provided for inter- 
state Common carriers and non-resident 
truckers in the event the regular levies 
are held constitutional as applied to 
such operators. 

Other provisions relate to speed limits 
and permit the highway commission to 
classify certain highways and fix reduced 
size and weight limitations thereon. Also, 
contract carriers are now forbidden to 
charge lower rates than common carriers 
serving the same territory. 

Among the other laws enacted is one 
which revises previous regulatory legis- 
lation to give the Virginia Corporation 
Commission broad powers to regulate 
motor carriers as to rates and practices, 
to enforce proper accounting practices, 
to require publication of rates and ad- 
herence thereto and to remove discrimi- 
nations. This act also requires motor 
carriers to issue bills of lading and to 
insure against loss or injury to persons 
and property. Further, it prescribes the 
considerations which shall guide the state 
commission in determining whether or 
not to grant a certificate, eliminating the 
provision of the present law that “the 
existence of railroad or other common 
carrier in the territory sought to be 
served by such applicant shall not be 
sufficient cause for refusal,” etc. 

Another of the new laws involves a 
revision of previous gasoline-tax legisla- 
tion. Its chief purpose is to stop gas- 
oline bootlegging and it will also prevent 
interstate trucks from carrying extra 
supplies of gasoline. 

Next is an amendment to the State Tax 
Code which provides for the assessment 
and taxation of the rolling stock of com- 
mon carrier bus and truck companies. 
The rate is fixed at $2.50 per $100 of 
value, the proceeds to be distributed to 
communities on the basis of the total 
vehicle miles operated by each carrier in 
Virginia in each locality. Finally, there 
is the act which requires the State Cor- 
poration Commission, before issuing cer- 
tificates to interstate carriers, permitting 
the use of Virginia highways, to inquire 
into traffic conditions on the route pro- 
posed, and to refuse such certificate if 
such use will unduly endanger life and 
Property or subject the general public to 
more than ordinary danger or incon- 
venience. 


Eastern Roads Plan Bargain Week- 
End Rates 


Bargain week-end fares, involving a 
reduction of 45 per cent from the regular 
round-trip passenger rates, will become 
effective April 29 on all Eastern railroads 
other than the New England lines. The 
tariffs, which will expire September 3, 
provide round trip rates equal to one and 
one-tenth times the one-way fares. 

The plan is designed to stimulate week- 
end trips during the Summer months and 
also to induce persons, now located else- 
where, to make more frequent visits to 
their home towns. The new rates will 
apply between virtually all stations on the 
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railroads joining in the tariffs and 
tickets for the outbound journey will be 
accepted on all trains after noon on Fri- 
days and on all Saturday trains. The re- 
turn tickets will be valid on any trains 
up to 4 a. m. Tuesdays. These reduced 
railway charges will also be available to 
Pullman passengers. 


Shippers Organize to Oppose Waste 


The Northwest Shippers’ Protective 
Association has been organized for the 
purpose of protesting against and oppos- 
ing the wasteful expenditure of public 
funds in attempts to bring about river 
navigation and particularly the Ship- 
stead-Mansfield bill, which proposes to 
appropriate $500,000,000 for river im- 
provements. The organization is com- 
posed of shippers and receivers of freight 
in the northwest, and has P. F. Scheune- 
mann, Minneapolis, Minn., for its spokes- 
man, 


1.C.C. Appropriation Reduced 


A reduction of the appropriations for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year 1933 to $7,228,179, which is 
$2,184,294 less than the appropriations for 
the current year, is provided for in the 
annual independent offices appropriation 
bill passed by the House on April 9. The 
largest part of this reduction was pro- 
posed and passed on the theory that Con- 
gress might pass the bill to repeal the re- 
capture provisions of Section 15a, and 
for that reason $1,000,000 was taken from 
the amount for the Bureau of Accounts 
and $483,321 from that for the Bureau of 
Valuation; but even after it was pointed 
out that there was no certainty that the 
recapture bill would be passed at this 
session Representative Woodrum, chair- 
man of the sub-committee of the appro- 
priations committee in charge of this 
bill urged that the amount be saved any- 
way until Congress made up its mind. 
Chairman Rayburn and Representatives 
Crosser and Parker of the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce made a 
vigorous fight on behalf of the commis- 
sion to have the $1,000,000 restored to 
the Bureau of Accounts. This was dur- 
ing the debate on April 8, when Repre- 
sentative ‘Crosser introduced an amend- 
ment for that purpose, but it was opposed 
by Representative Woodrum and voted 
down 51 to 17. 

Chairman Rayburn put into the Con- 
gressional Record an argument against 
reducing the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Accounts, saying the Budget Bureau 
had already cut it by $120,860 and that 
the bill as reported by the appropriations 
committee would leave it only $383,560. 
If recapture is repealed retroactively, he 
said, the commission does not object to 
the reduction proposed for the Valuation 
Bureau, but it believes that the proposed 
reduction for the accounting bureau is 
unwarranted and against the public in- 
terest and would cripple an important 
branch of the commission’s work. He 
described at length the work of the ac- 
counting bureau and said the commission 
is profoundly convinced that the appro- 
priation which it sought for the Bureau 
of Accounts is essential to the effective 
administration of its regulation of ac- 
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counts and for the policing of accounts 
which has to a large extent been post- 
poned because of the recapture work. 
The proposed reduction, he said, would 
make it necessary to “slaughter the force 
of the bureau and probably discontinue 
several of the branch offices.” 

Representative Woodrum also proposed 
the abolition of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, for which $152,135 was 
appropriated. He said the duties could 
be assumed by one full-time commissioner 
with a small office force and the secre- 
taries of Labor and Commerce as com- 
missioners ex-officio. Other members de- 
fended the board, however, on the ground 
that it has performed valuable service in 
preventing strikes. 


Improved Speeds 

The “Crescent Limited” of the Southern 
Railway is to be run through between 
Washington and Atlanta in 15 hours, 5 
minutes, or about one hour less than at 
present. This change will take place on 
April 24, the seventh anniversary of the 
establishment of this train, which, on 
April 26, 1925, ran through in 16 hours, 
30 minutes, a faster schedule than had 
ever before been operated between these 
cities. 

The train, running through between 
New York and New Orleans, over the 
Pennsylvania, the Southern, the West 
Point Route, and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, will leave New York at 9:50 p.m. 
and Washington at 3:10 a.m. and will 
arrive in New Orleans at 8:30 a.m. as at 
present. Northbound the train will leave 
New Orleans at 9:45 p.m. and arrive in 
New York at 9:10 am. the same as at 
present. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
in conjunction with tue Southern Pacific, 
will on April 24 reduce the running time 
of “The Apache” westbound between 
Chicago and Los Angeles 3 hours, 25 
minutes. The train will leave Chicago at 
10:30 am. instead of 6 p.m. and will 
arrive in Los Angeles at 10 p.m. the third 
day instead of 8:55 a.m. the day follow- 
ing. Eastbound the train will leave Los 
Angeles 10 minutes later, or at 12:15 p.m. 
and will arrive in Chicago at 7:15 a.m. 
as at present. 


Report on Louisiana & Arkansas 
Wage Disputes 

An emergency board appointed by 
President Hoover to investigate a series 
of wage disputes between the Louisiana 
& Arkansas and the Louisiana, Arkansas 
& Texas and its employees, which had re- 
sulted in strike votes, has rendered its 
report, made public on April 2, recom- 
mending that the two railroads either 
adjust the controversies or submit them 
to arbitration. In some cases the com- 
pany had imposed additional reductions 
in wages this year following reductions 
which had been made last year. One 
dispute involved a 15 per cent reduction 
in the wages of train and engine em- 
ployees, proposed by the management, 
which was not a party to the Chicago 
agreement, but later changed to 10 per 
cent after a strike ballot had been 
authorized. Representatives of the em- 
ployees still objected on the ground that 
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the terms on which the Chicago agree- 
ment was reached were not observed and 
the board says that if this particular 
grievance were the only one at issue it 
did not believe it would necessarily be an 
insurmountable barrier to an adjustment. 
In another case the employees on the L. 
A. & T. had been subjected to a 15 per 
cent reduction last August and a second 
one of 15 per cent in January. The 
board suggests that at least the second 
reduction be withdrawn. In conclusion 
the board said that “so far as dollars 
and cents are concerned, both sides were 
willing to concede almost to the meeting 
point, but each reached a position where 
it felt it could not yield further without 
sacrifice of principle.” Last year a board 
was appointed to investigate a dispute 
resulting from a reduction in wages of 
shop employees, but although its recom- 
mendation for arbitration was not com- 
plied with the employees continued to 
work under the reduced rates. A further 
reduction of 8 to 11 per cent was made 
in January this year and the new board 
recommends arbitration or adjustment. 


Fuel Hearings in Western Cities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced an additional series of 
hearings to be held in western cities 
before Examiner C. W. Berry in connec- 
tion with its investigation of railway fuel 
practices, Part 1 of Ex Parte No. 104, as 
follows: St. Louis, May 17; Houstox., 
May 23; San Francisco, June 3; Salt Lake 
City, June 8; Denver, June 13; Kansas 
City, June 17; and St. Paul, June 23. 


1.C.C. Authorizes Economy In Briefs 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a notice giving permission that 
mimeographed briefs filed with it may be 
mimeographed on both sides of the paper. 
The commission itself, in accordance with 
a general policy of the federal govern- 
ment as a measure of economy, has re- 
cently adopted the practice of mimeo- 
graphing its reports and decisions on both 
sides of the paper. 


Certificate for Extension by Ferry 
Sustained 


An order issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorizing the Chesa- 
peake Beach Railway to extend its serv- 
ice by ferry across Chesapeake Bay from 
Chesapeake Beach to a point on Trippe’s 
Bay was sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in a decision ren- 
dered on April 11 in a case in which the 
commission’s authority to issue such an 
order was questioned by the Claiborne- 
Annapolis Ferry Company. 


Number of Railway Employees Again 
Reduced 


A further reduction in the number of 
railway employees from 1,108,691 as of 
the middle of January to 1,093,206 as of 
the middle of February is shown by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s pre- 
liminary statement for February. The 
number in February was 16.96 per cent 
less than that for the corresponding 
month of last year, while the number of 
maintenance of way employees showed a 
reduction of 19.93 per cent. 
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M. of W. Wage Cut in Canada 


Temporary wage cuts of ten per cent 
have been accepted by the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way employees upon 
eight Canadian railways, the reduction to 
remain in effect for one year as from 
May 1, 1932 to April 30, 1933. A new 
agreement to this effect was signed in 
Montreal late last week after negotiations 
extending over several days. 

Men to the number of about 35,000 are 
concerned, bringing the total in Canada 
who have been subject to wage cuts to 
approximately 72,000. 


G. M. & N. Organizes Bus and Truck 
Subsidiary 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has or- 
ganized the G. M. & N. Transportation 
Company, a Mississippi Corporation, with 
a charter authorizing it to engage in 
transportation on the highways. The sub- 
sidiary has taken over the bus operating 
permits held by the railroad and also 
the bus which the New Orleans & Great 
Northern has been operating in shuttle 
service between Columbia, Miss., and 
Foxworth. The transportation company 
has also begun the operation of daily bus 
service between Middleton, Tenn., and 
New Albany, Miss. Plans for motor 
truck service and for additional bus serv- 
ice are now being formulated. 


Loaded Trucks Moved on Flat Cars 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee has established a merchandise service 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., 
whereby loaded auto-trucks and trailers 
are carried on flat cars. The trucks or 
trailers as received from shippers or truck- 
ing companies, are mounted on specially 
designed flat cars where they are blocked 
in place and forwarded to destination. 

Complete trucks or trailers up to 23 
ft. in length are carried at a rate of 10 
cents per 100 lb. of merchandise, the 
minimum load being 15,000 Ib. For trucks 
or trailers over 23 ft. in length, the rate is 
the same, with a minimum load of 18,000 
Ib. Ramps are provided at stations in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Racine for load- 
ing and unloading. 


Abolition of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Proposed 


Senator Lewis, of Illinois, on April 1 
introduced in the Senate a_ resolution 
authorizing the Vice-President to name a 
committee of senators to ascertain the ad- 
visability of the abolition or amalgama- 
tion of certain departments and _ inde- 
pendent offices of the government includ- 
ing abolition of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the transfer of all its du- 
ties to the federal courts, “authorizing the 
federal courts to take immediate jurisdic- 
tion of any dispute as to freight or pass- 
enger rates or as to consolidation and 
amalgamation of lines of railway or 
shipping; the object being to give the 
courts immediate jurisdiction to investi- 
gate and report, decide and decree the 
equity of rates and the justice of amalga- 
mation, or the issuance of securities,” etc. 
The resolution also proposes the consoli- 
dation with the Department of Commerce 
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of “all bureaus of transportation by land 
or water, such as the Shipping Board,” 
and “the administration of all such issues 
applicable to the boards to be transferred 
to the administration of the courts—par- 
ticularly to amalgamate all departments 
of transportation by land or water not 
transferred to the courts as the mere ad- 
junct of commerce.” 


Western Grain Rate Case Re-Opened 
Without Restrictions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has concelled its order of February 8 jn 
which it re-opened its general investiga- 
tion of western grain rates, Part 7 of its 
rate structure investigation, No. 17,000, 
and issued a substitute order simply re- 
opening the case without the restriction 
in the former order confining the new 
evidence to be taken to that pertaining 
to “changed conditions” since the hearings 
in the investigation were concluded in 
1928. “Petitions objecting to this re- 
striction were filed by the western rail- 
roads and by numerous grain organiza- 
tions. ‘Hearings in the re-opened pro- 
ceeding will be held at Chicago beginning 
on April 20 before Examiners Mackley 


and ‘Hall. 


1. C. C. Investigates State 
Commissions’ Neglect 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted a proceeding of investiga- 
tion on petition filed by the railroads 
alleging that eleven state railroad com- 
missions had failed or refused to au- 
thorize or permit increases in freight 
rates for certain intrastate traffic similar 
to the general increases ordered by the 
commission for interstate traffic in Ex 
Parte 103; and that this results in undue 
discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. The eleven states are Arizona, 
Arkansas, Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Wisconsin and Kentucky. The commis- 
sion also assigned the investigation for 
hearing in each of the eleven states be- 
fore Examiners Disque, Mattingly, and 
Trezise. 


Railroads Propose More Reductions in 
Cotton Rates 


Reductions in freight rates on cotton 
from points in the Mississippi Valley to 
mill destinations in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and the Southeast, as well as other 
reductions from points in the Southeast 
to mill destinations are proposed by the 
railroads in an application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make 
them effective on short notice, in order to 
meet the demoralized conditions of com- 
petition brought about by low truck and 
barge rates on cotton to the Gulf. A re- 
duction of 15 cents per hundred pounds, 
to expire July 1, was proposed in the rates 
on compressed cotton from valley points to 
Raleigh, Wilmington, Columbia, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Brunswick, and Jackson- 
ville, and other reductions up to 20 per 
cent of the normal rates from points of 
origin in the Southeast to the Carolinas. 
The application stated that reduced barge 
rates to New Orleans had attracted a 
large volume of the Memphis cotton to 
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the Gulf and that southern textile mills 
had seriously complained ‘that foreign 
and New England mills were obtaining 
a rate advantage over them and had to 
some extent withdrawn their buyers from 
the Mississippi Valley. Some time ago 
the railroads reduced the rail rates from 
Memphis to New Orleans from 60 to 45 
cents and later they made reductions from 
Memphis and New Orleans to Carolina 
and Virginia mill points but the reduc- 
tions from the wider territory were also 
made at the urgent request of Southern 
mills. 


S. P. Transport Company Secures Loui- 
siana Operating Permit 


The Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany of Louisiana, the organization of 
which was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 9, has secured from the Louisi- 
ana Public Service Commission a certifi- 
cate permitting it to operate a co-ordin- 
ated motor truck and railroad service for 
lel. freight. The commission also ap- 
proved the rates proposed by the trans- 
port company. Like other Southern 
Pacific subsidiaries on the Pacific and 
Texas lines, the transport company will 
handle freight under its own bills of 
lading from store-door to store-door, 
contracting for pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice with trucking organizations and con- 
tracting with the railroad for the station- 
to-station movement. The service is to 
begin on April 16. 


Express Companies Ask Increased 
Rates on Berries 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing at Memphis, 
Tenn., on May 16 an application filed by 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 
the Southeastern Express Company for 
authority for a 10 per cent increase in 
express rates on berries in carloads from 
stations in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, and Texas to destinations in 40 states. 
The application was filed in February and 
asks authority for an increase to offset a 
reduction ordered by the commission in 
1924. It states that express rates on 
berries from these states are too low as 
compared with express rates and also as 
compared with express rates on berries 
prescribed by the commission in other 
territories. 


Bond Issue for Waterways Proposed 


Hearings before a sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on commerce on the 
Shipstead bill proposing a federal bond 
issue of $500,000,000 for waterway im- 
provements were temporarily concluded 
on April 9. Major General Lytle Brown, 
chief of Engineers of the Army, said he 
did not feel qualified to testify as to 
whether a bond issue would be advisable 
but pointed out that substantial economies 
could be effected on contracts for river 
and harbor projects authorized by Con- 
gress if they could be let now when there 
is such keen competition. He also said 
that the river and harbor program could 
be increased by $100,000,000 a year with- 
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out appreciably affecting the competition. 
He estimated “roughly,” in response to a 
request, that 30 to 50 per cent of such 
expenditures would revert to labor di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

P. H. Scheunemann, traffic manager of 
the Monarch Elevator Company, of 
Minneapolis, appearing as spokesman for 
the Northwest Shippers’ Protection As- 
sociation, opposed the bill, saying the 
association is firmly opposed to the 
wasteful expenditure of money to bring 
about river transportation on the ground 
that it increases taxation and tends to 
increase railroad freight rates. He read 
from a statement by the association say- 
ing “we believe a very large percentage 
of all freight must continue to move by 
rail and that the diversion of a part of 
the freight from the railroads will in- 
crease the charges on all the remaining 
railroad traffic and substantially increase 
the total transportation expenses.” 

Representatives of the railroads were 
expected to be heard on the bill later in 
the week. 


February Locomotive Shipments 


February shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives from. principal manufacturing 
plants, based on reports received by the 
Department of Commerce, totaled 5 loco- 
motives, as compared with 15 in Febru- 
ary, 1931, and 73 in February, 1930. The 
following table shows shipments and un- 
filled orders of locomotives for February, 
1931, and 1932, the 1931 totals and totals 
for the first two months of the two years. 


Railroad Locomotive Shipments 
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R. R. Employees Plan Nation- 


Wide League 
(Continued from page 661) 


H. H. Parker, master mechanic of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line at Ports- 
mouth, is president of the state organi- 
zation and Archer A. Page, traveling fuel 
inspector of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Richmond, is first vice-president. Mr. 
Page is also president of the local or- 
ganization at Richmond. The secretary 
of the state association is Jack Dutton, 
shop foreman of the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac at Richmond. 

Similar associations have been orga- 
nized in West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Georgia—and in Ohio as reported in the 
Railway Age of March 26, page 539. The 
West Virginia association was organized 
at Williamson on March 2 and local units 
have since been formed at the following 
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additional points in that state: Princeton, 
Bluefield, Wilcoe, Kenova, Huntington 
and Logan, and approximately 12,000 
members have been enrolled in the few 
weeks since this organization got under 
way—the officers foreseeing a membership 
upwards of 50,000 within the near future. 
W. B. Gibson, 1122 Ninth avenue, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., is president of the asso- 
ciation in that state. The Kentucky as- 
sociation maintains headquarters at 40] 


Bankers Realty Building, 205 South 
Fourth street, Louisville, Ky. 
The Georgia organization, which is 


known as the Association of Railway 
Employees of the State of Georgia, has 
but recently been organized as the out- 
growth of a ldécal organizatien formed 
in Augusta, Ga., in 1930. The Augusta 
organization has functioned with great 
effectiveness in securing the observance 
of existing laws relating to motor trans- 
port. On April 4 a meeting was held at 
Macon at which employees of practically 
all railroads in the state were represented 
by large delegations and a general plan 
of organization was agreed upon. 

Membership of virtually all railway 
employees in the state who are not 
already in the association will be sought 
and committees will be set up dealing 
with the following subjects: Membership, 
Publicity, Law Enforcement, Legislation 
and Suffrage. O. W. Grealish, clerk in 
the Central of Georgia freight agency at 
Augusta, is president of the state asso- 
ciation, and J, O. Thompson, secretary 
to trafic manager of the Georgia & 
Florida at the same point, is its secretary- 
treasurer. 


North Western Makes New 
Safety Record 


The Chicago & North Western, winner 
of the National Safety Council’s award 
for Class A railroads in the annual steam 
railroad accident prevention contest among 
employees in 1930, established a still better 
record in 1931, when the casualty rate, 
killed and injured, was reduced to 1.58, 
as compared with 2.59 in 1930. Employee 
fatalities were reduced 65 per cent and 
reportable injuries to employees, 52 per 
cent. As compared with 1927, the record 
represents a reduction of 91 per cent, the 
casualty rate being reduced from 18.98 
in 1927 to 1.58 in 1931. 

Only five employees were killed in 193], 
as compared with 14 in the previous year. 
As in 1930, no passengers were killed 
in train accidents and injuries to pas- 
sengers decreased 50 per cent from the 
previous year. 

The Iowa, Sioux City and Northern 
Iowa sections of the car department, em- 
ploying an average of 690 men, completed 
its second year without a reportable ac- 
cident, although it worked 3,193,794 man- 
hours in that time. The motive power de- 
partments of the Wisconsin, Galena, 
Towa, Peninsula, Southern Illinois, Sioux 
City and Dakota divisions, working a 
total of 2,437 men 5,497,619 man-hours 
operated the entire year without a re- 
portable accident. The maintenance of 
way departments on the Ashland, Dakota, 
Lake Shore, Sioux City, Black Hills and 
Wyoming divisions, covering 3,650 miles, 
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worked the entire year of 1931 without a 
reportable accident. The entire car de- 
partment, consisting of five divisions and 
the Chicago shops, worked an average of 
3,700 men, or more than 8,000,000 man- 
hours during 1931 with only seven re- 
portable accidents and a casualty rate of 
0.86. The entire motive power department 
worked an average of 4,801 men with 
only 11 reportable accidents, and a cas- 
ualty rate of 0.95. 


C. N. R. Finances 


A careful summary of the position of 
the Canadian National in its relation to 
the Canadian Treasury was given last 
week in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa by Hon. Edgar Rhodes, new 
Minister of Finance, in his budget speech. 
He gave a clear presentation of the ex- 
tent to which the federal exchequer is 
involved by the acquisition and the oper- 
ations of the publicly-owned road: 

“The year 1931 was marked bya further 
severe drop in gross earnings to a low 
point since 1919, and notwithstanding re- 
duced operating expenses, the system’s 
operations (excluding castern lines) 
showed a net income deficit of $84,262,000 
after taking into consideration all debt 
charges, an increase of $23,000,000 over 
1930. Deducting the interest charged but 
not paid upon debt to the government 
represented by loans and advances car- 
ried in the public accounts as non-active 
assets, the loss amounted to $52,200,000 
and this is the amount which might be 
considered as the addition to the coun- 
try’s deficit for the year, in interest 
charges in respect of government loans 
having already been absorbed in the pub- 
lic accounts. 

“In addition to provision for the deficit, 
it was necessary to provide a further 
large sum for capital expenditures and 
the retirement of railway debt. While 
new capital expenditures were greatly 
curtailed in 1931, commitments arising out 
of expenditure programs for branch 
lines, terminals and hotels undertaken 
prior to 1930, were still large. The total 
financial provision which the govern- 
ment was required to make, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, for expenditures of the 
Canadian National in 1931, was $108,- 
976,265, made up as follows: 


Deficit, Canadian National 
Railways, excluding East- 
SE eer $52,255,676 

Deficit, Eastern Lines.... 8,712,762 


Capital expenditures, including new 


equipment Sieh AGO Ra eteee bees 33,990,106 
Debt retirement pica tena 4 . 9,791,691 
Discount on securities issued....... 4,226,030 


$108,976,265 


“Of these requirements, $41,282,899 are 
being furnished by way of advances by 
the government out of the proceeds of 
the National Service Loan and temporary 
borrowings in New York. The deficits 
on the Eastern Lines, amounting to $8,- 
712,762 have, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act, been paid as an expense of the gov- 
ernment and are included in the state- 
ment of expenditures submitted. The 
balance of the requirements, namely, $58,- 
980,604, including discount, was provided 
from the proceeds of Canadian National 
bonds guaranteed by the government. 
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Only $38,589,599.15 of this issue was ap- 
plicable to 1931 expenditures, as $11,410,- 
400.85 of the bonds were sold to redeem 
a temporary bank loan carried over from 
the previous year. The guarantee of 
the securities was authorized by legisla- 
tion of 1931.” 


Rates on Canned Goods Suspended 
A reduction proposed by the railroads 
in freight rates on canned goods from 
the Pacific coast and intermediate terri- 
tory to destinations in the Mid-West, in- 
cluding Chicago and Kansas City has 
been suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from April 7 to No- 
vember 7. 


Midwest Shippers Ask Repeal 
of Recapture Clause 

A resolution asking Congress to re- 
peal retroactively the recapture provision 
of Section 15-A of the Transportation 
Act was adopted by the Midwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board at its quarterly 
meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on April 7. The resolution points out 
that repeal of the recapture provision is 
necessary to restore railroad credit and 
would release funds now frozen. The 
resolution also points out that a revival 
of the railroad industry is essential to 
the return of prosperity in the United 
States. 

The program of the meeting included 
reports of commodity committees which 
anticipated that the shipments in the 
second quarter of 1932 would equal 752,- 
000 cars, as compared with 876,346 cars 
actually moved in the same quarter of 
1931, a decrease of 14.2 per cent, and 
addresses by R. B. Fletcher, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, and Bernard 
W. Snow, crop statistician at Chicago. 

Mr. Fletcher stressed the need for tax 
reform throughout the governmental 
system, declaring that it is futile to ex- 
pect a return of good business conditions 
until the matter of tax reform has been 
met squarely and solved. “While our 
population increased 16 per cent between 
1913 and 1928,” he said, “the cost of 
government during that same period in- 
creased 332 per cent. 

“American business is being stifled by 
this terrific burden. For example, in 
1913 the railroads paid $122,817,000 in 
taxes, while in 1931 the total had risen 
to $307,707,000, and that deplorable 
situation has its counterpart in all other 
fields of industry. To complicate and 
intensify the problem, there has been 
no thorough scientific study made of the 
theory of taxation. The absence of a 
carefully worked out plan is resulting in 
a chaotic condition of overlapping and 
double taxation.” 

Mr. Fletcher recommended that to 
solve the problem a careful study be 
made of the entire tax situation by 
competent authorities. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Snow 
traced the rapid growth of the tax bur- 
den in this country. The railroads, be- 
ing in a key position, were, according to 
Mr. Snow, singled out early by the in- 
sidious attempt of government to control 
all industry, a control that is continu- 
ously and rapidly spreading. Numerous 
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instances of the government competing 
directly with private enterprise were 
pointed out. More than 150 industries, 
businesses and professions are today suf- 
fering from direct government competi- 
tion which, according to Mr. Snow, is 
due to the failure of business men to 
display enough intelligence to unite 
forces and control government through 
political organization. ‘Unless business 
men take time away from their own af- 
fairs and pay attention to political govy- 
ernment by the actual placing of marks 
on ballots in every precinct of the coun- 
try,” he said, “it will be but a few years 
until ‘finis’ is written across individual- 
ism in American industry and individual 
liberty in American government.” 


Refrigeration Charges Explained Before 
Commission 

The first of a series of hearings on 
refrigeration charges on fresh fruits, 
melons and vegetables was held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at San 
Francisco, Cal., on April 4, 5 and 6, the 
testimony of representatives for the car- 
riers occupying the three days. This will 
be followed by witnesses for the com- 
mission and the testimony of shippers. 
A hearing at Los Angeles will be devoted 
to the testimony of citrus fruit interests. 
The railway representatives at San Fran- 
cisco brought out the various costs in- 
volved in performing refrigeration serv- 
ice. G. F. Vivian, statistician for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
testified that the cost of moving a car 
to and from icing stations on the eastern 
and western lines averages $1.16. An- 
thony Lehmann, accountant for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, testified that the cost was 
$1.01 per car. A. L. Conrad, assistant 
general auditor of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, testified that his read, the 
Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific and 
the Northwestern Pacific perform the 
work at a cost of 51 cents a car. The 
difference in cost was mainly due to the 
fact that the higher figures included all 
types of refrigerated shipments and had 
not been confined to the handling of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, which are 
often switched in trains from the icing 
stations. 

Another item of cost was damage to 
cars, which, according to Lloyd E. Cart- 
mill, assistant general superintendent of 
the Pacific Fruit Express, amounted to 
an average of $7.45 ner car per trip. 
F. E. Currier, assistant car foreman of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, said 
the cost for repairs was $7.97 per trip 
per car. The cost of supervision, accord- 
ing to C. H. Weston, auditor of the 
Pacific Fruit Express, averaged $4.14 per 
car, while H. A. Toland, auditor of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, said the average 
cost of supervision was 35 cents a car. 
A. R. McNitt, freight claim agent of the 
Union Pacific, testified that the claims 
hazard amounted ‘to an average of $3.19 
per car. 

Another item of expense is the cost 
of transporting the ice which is in thie 
cars. According to A. L. Conrad, as- 
sistant general auditor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the carriers do not 
receive compensation for hauling the ice 
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which hauling costs an average of $29.03 
per car per trip. C. H. Weston, auditor 
of the Pacific Fruit Express, testified that 
the cost of pre-cooling each refrigerator 
car at Colton, Cal. amounts to $14.81 
without considering the investment in 
plants. 

Following the refusal of Special Ex- 
aminer John L. Rogers to accept as suf- 
ficient for the needs of the commission 
certain exhibits of costs and _ other 
features prepared by the carriers, the 
hearing was recessed from April 6 to 8, 
in order to give time to prepare exhibits 
requested by the commission and shippers. 
The data on costs were unacceptable as 
the cost factors did not follow the 
formula prescribed by the commission. 


Criticize C. N. R. Salaries and 
Expense Accounts 


Depression has had such a serious 
effect upon the financial position of the 
Canadian National that in discussion of 
its annual report and estimates before 
the House Committee on National Rail- 
ways and Shipping at Ottawa almost 
every feature of the road’s activities is 
being made a target for sharp-shooting 
by members of both parties. At the first 
meeting of that committee for the present 
session of the Canadian Parliament, held 
late last week, Sir Henry Thornton, who 
was there with some of his officers, was 
obliged to listen to at least two Con- 
servative members, Dr, Peter McGibbon 
(Muskoka) and Frank R. MacMillan 
(Saskatoon) ask questions about his 
salary and disburscments and also about 
the expense accounts of his officers. Dr. 
McGibbon last session, when on _ this 
committee, had asked for a large amount 
of information which was then given 
confidentially but has now been released 
and many of the questions were based 
on that information, much of it relat- 
ing to the calendar year 1930. The action 
of the railway in purchasing a house 
for Sir Henry in Montreal, and the vari- 
ous minor salaries he has been receiving 
in his capacity as head of subsidiary com- 
panies were also under review. It is 
known that the salaries paid to C. N. R. 
officers is to be the chief issue before 
the committee this year, and there will 
be renewed demands for a reduction in 
the big salaries. 

Early in the proceedings of last week’s 
meeting the chairman (R, B. Hanson, 
Conservative, York-Sunbury) informed 
the committee of the completion of a 
report, dated February 16, 1932, to the 
Minister of Railways, signed by a com- 
mittee of the directorate with W. A. 
Boys, as chairman, in which they make 
a return to the House committee on rail- 
ways and shipping. The chairman asked 
Mr. Boys to explain this report to the 
committee. 

Mr. Boys said this raised the question 
so often discussed in Parliament as to 
the extent that information dealing with 
matters of the kind should be given to 
the public. “I have been given to under- 

‘stand that the information which Dr. 
McGibbon has referred to was given in 
confidence last year,” said Mr. Boys, 

“It was not,” Dr. McGibbon replied. 
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“I dispute that. It was not given in confi- 
dence.” He then detailed “almost $2,000,- 
000 expense accounts from a railway that 
is in red ink from an operating standpoint. 
That is for the year 1930.” 

Replying to a question by Frank Mac- 
Millan, Conservative, Saskatoon, S. W. 
Fairweather, a C.N.R, officer, stated that 
the average number of officers involved in 
this total was about 3,500. 

Dr. McGibbon—“We are not disputing 
the correctness of the account. What 
I want to know is if this should properly 
be charged to the C.N.R. or if private 
individuals should have paid their own?” 

Sir Henry Thornton—“You cannot ex- 
pect, nor is it the practice in the railway 
world anywhere to expect. officers who are 
travelling on company business to pay 
their own expenses. As far as I am able 
to judge the practice followed by the 
Canadian National is precisely that fol- 
lowed by every railway on the North 
American continent.” 


Pullman Expands Restaurant Service 


The commissary department of the 
Pullman Company is equipping 12 res- 
taurant cars for additional service in 
the United States and Mexico, thereby 
enlarging its commissary service which 
is furnished on about 500 cars a month. 
The 12 cars being equipped have lounge 
rooms in every case, the remainder of 
the car being devoted to parlors, stand- 
ard sections or single bedrooms. They 
have a capacity to serve food to from 
10 to 28 persons. 

The entrance of the Pullman Company 
into this type of service occurred 65 years 
ago when George M. Pullman placed in 
service the “Western World,” a _ hotel 
car, which served meals to passengers in 
their sections. A year later he intro- 
duced the dining car, but further de- 
velopment was arrested because of the 
feeling that the feeding of travelers was 
the business of the railroads, although 
Pullman cars of various types still served 
light foods on certain runs and handled 
the catering for private car parties. With 
the introduction of club cars, there was 
a demand for refreshments, largely 
liquid, and this the Pullman company 
cared for. Within the last decade the 
observation car assumed a greater” im- 
portance, and the introduction of soda 
fountains called for sandwiches and other 
light foods. Requests for food by pas- 
sengers taking late trains for overnight 
runs contributed another development. 

Within the last five years the oper- 
ations of the commissary department of 
the Pullman Company have doubled in 
volume. A number of additions to and 
changes in the operation of broiler, 
buffet and lounge-fountain service are 
now being prepared, 

Dining-lounge types of Pullmans are 
operated on the Pennsylvania, the Erie, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Alton, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Nashville, ‘Chattanooga & St. Louis, the 
International-Great Northern (Missouri 
Pacific), the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
and the National Railways of Mexico. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Six Companies, Inc., Boulder City, 
Nev., contractor for building the Boulder 
dam, is inquiring for two locomotives of 
the 2-6-6-2 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE WHEELING STEEL CorRPORATION has 
given a contract for making repairs to 
22 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, to 
the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Company. 


THe Paciric Fruit Express has 
ordered 100 underframes from the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 2. The underframes 
will be used in cars which the company 
will construct at its Los Angeles shops, 
it being planned to begin production be- 
tween June 15 and July 1. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed orders 
with its Enola steel car shops at Harris- 
burg, Pa. for the remodeling of 25 
standard hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
for the special purpose of hauling cement 
in bulk. The new parts will be made at 
the railroad’s Altoona works. Last 
December six hopper cars were converted 
for experimental purposes. This bulk 
cement car is a covered hopper car which 
is made water proof. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Central of Georgia Recalls 265 Men 


The Central of Georgia on April 1 re- 
called to service in its roadway depart- 
ment 37 foremen and 228 laborers, a total 
of 265 men. They are to work on all 
parts of the company’s mileage in Georgia 
and Alabama, 52 on the Savannah divi- 
sion, 96 on the Macon division, 117 on 
the Columbus division. 





THE Rattway & Locomotive HIsToRICAL 
Society, (Boston) has issued its twenty- 
seventh bulletin, dated March, 1932. 
This issue is devoted wholly to a histori- 
cal sketch of the Galena & Chicago Union 
Railroad, the first railroad built west 
from Chicago; and among the half dozen 
illustrations is one of the old locomotive 
“Pioneer” which was the first used by 
the road and has become well-known 
throughout the country by reason of hav- 
ing been exhibited at numerous exposi- 
tions and fairs. The Galena & Chicago 
Union and the Chicago & North Western 
were consolidated in 1864 under the name 
of the latter; but the G. & C. U. con- 
tributed more mileage than did the 
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Supply Trade 





Karl Gross has joined the staff of the 
Northern Blower Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., will 
move its general sales offices at Chicago 
to 310 South Michigan avenue, on 
April 18. 


La Consolidada, S. A., of Mexico, D. 
F. have been appointed Mexican dis- 
tributors for The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


George H. Weiler, former managing 
director of the Steel Forging Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and previous to that 
service for many years with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, has become 
associated with the sales department of 
the Standard Steel Works Company, 
Burnham, Pa., a subsidiary of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Effective May 1, the Detroit office of 
the American Locomotive Company, 
and the Railway Steel Spring Company, 
in the General Motors building, De- 
troit, Mich., will be closed. J. W. Harty, 
who has represented both these com- 
panies in Detroit, will be transferred to 
the Cleveland office, located in the Ter- 
minal Tower building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. P. Little has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of truck sales for 
the General Motors Truck Company, 
Pontiac, Mich. He succeeds O. L. Ar- 
nold, who has been transferred to the 
staff of Richard H. Grant, vice-president 
of General Motors in charge of sales. 
Mr. Little served for a number of years 
as general parts and service manager 
for the Chevrolet Motor Company, and 
was then promoted to the presidency of 
the Motor Accounting division of Gen- 
eral Motors. 


Thomas Drever, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
and treasurer, and O. E. Mount, assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer, has 
been promoted to secretary and assistant 
treasurer. Due to ill health, G. G. Floyd, 
mechanical assistant to the president, 
has been relieved of active duties but 
will remain with the company in a con- 
sulting capacity. Charles L. Heater, 
sales engineer, has been promoted to 
general sales engineer. 


Inland Steel Company 


The annual report of the Inland Steel 
Company for the year ending December 
31, 1931, shows net profits of $1,263,599, 
as compared with $6,498,967 for the 
Previous year, after interest, taxes, de- 
Preciation and contributions to the em- 
ployees’ fund. This is equivalent after 
preferred charges to $1.05 per share on 
the 1,200,000 shares of no-par value com- 
mon stock outstanding, as compared with 
$5.41 a share in 1930. The consolidated 
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income and surplus account for the year 
ending December 31, 1931, follows: 


1931 1930 
Groans TRG. « o.6c<cce0s $31,606,708 $41,756,845 
Cost of Sales, including 
Selling, General and Ad- 
ministrative Expenses, 
CE ents scene eeeee 26,186,672 30,823,195 


Net Earnings after de- 

ducting all expenses in- 

cident to operations, in- 

cluding charges for Re- 
pairs and Maintenance $5,420,036 $10,933,650 

Other Income (Interest 
623,736 706,480 


Received) 
$6,043,772 $11,640,130 








Less: 

Provision for Deprecia- 
tion of Plants and 
Exhaustion of Min- 





MMII -wastint.c1secnw earns $2,776,163 $2,722,413 
Bond Interest ........ 1,863,000 1,293,750 
Estimated Federal In- 

| 79,000 783,000 

$1,325,599 $6,840,967 
Deduct: 


Contribution to Em- 
loyees’ Savings and 
rofit Sharing Pen- 
sion Fundisz......0- $62,000 $342,000 


Net Profit for Year.... $1,263,599 $6,498,967 











ee Ss a 32,605,096 30,906,130 
$33,868,696 $37,405,097 
Deduct: 
Dividends Paid........ $3,300,000 $4,800,000 
Loss on Property dis- 
ee 79,407 
Provision for unrealized 
depreciation in market- 
able securities and 
for contingencies ... 1,851,669 
Surplus Dec. 31, 1931 as 
per Balance Sheet....$28,637,620 $32,605,097 


OBITUARY 


R. L. Allardyce, general superinten- 
dent of plants of the International Creo- 
soting & Construction Company, who 
died on February 27 at his home at 
Texarkana, Tex., as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of March 5, devoted his entire 
business career to the wood preservation 
field. Mr. Allardyce was one of the 
earliest advocates of exacting care in the 





R. L. Allardyce 


preparation of timber for treatment and 
was the originator of the Allardyce 
process of timber preservation. He was 
born at Galveston, Tex., 67 years ago, and 
entered the service of the International 
Creosoting & Construction Company in 
1892. Subsequently, he was promoted to 
treating engineer and then to superinten- 
dent of the Beaumont (Tex.) plant. In 
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1904, Mr. Allardyce received the further 
promotion to general superintendent of 
plants, which position he held until his 
death, 


William Newton Agnew, traffic man- 
ager of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation, New York, since 
1910, and also assistant to the president 
for the past three years, died suddenly 
on April 12, at his home in the Hotel 
Woodward, New York City. Mr. Agnew 
was born at Seymour, Indiana, on April 
26, 1876, and received his education in 
the schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. His 
first position was with the Procter & 
Gamble Company in Cincinnati, follow- 
ing which, in 1895, he went to Louisville, 
Ky., as freight agent for the Baltimore 
& Ohio. In 1901 Mr. Agnew joined the 





W. N. Agnew 


Durant Dort Carriage Company, Flint, 
Mich., as traffic manager. In 1910, he 
became traffic manager of the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company and suc- 
ceeded to the same position upon the 
organization of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation in 1916. In 
1929, in addition to his duties as traffic 
manager, Mr. Agnew also assumed those 
of assistant to the president. He was a 
member of the board of governors of 
the New York Traffic Club. 





FAVORABLE REPORTS FROM SHIPPERS on its 
new bulk cement containers, 100 of which 
were recently placed in service, are now 
being received by the Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

Although they are designed primarily 
for the handling of cement, these con- 
tainers can also be used for other bulk 
commodities, such as lime and glass sand, 
which must be protected from moisture 
and foreign substances. The new drop- 
bottom, bulk container is made of metal, 
weighs about 2700 pounds and has a ca- 
pacity of 128 cubic feet. The usual load 
limit of 14,000 pounds can be increased 
to 16,000 pounds by the use of a heavier 
chain for holding the bottom doors. 
Containers of this type are carried in bat- 
teries of ten or twelve in a gondola car. 
Each can be loaded in place on the car 
or transferred by a single suspension 


hoist to a platform for loading. To dump 
these containers the use of a crane 
equipped with a dual suspension hoist is 
desirable. 
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Not 
(yel Back to the 
Horse and Buggy Days 


HE Old Horse and Buggy—in his day, the horse was transportation's prime 
mover—and he did his job well. Within his limitations as to both load and 
speed he could do that same job today just as efficiently as he ever did it. 





J 
5 





But times change. Traffic has outgrown the capacity, speed, and cost of 
operation of the horse. And when he appears today on our main: highways, 
congestion always follows. The hundred or more horsepower of your modern 
auto does not mean much if you happen to be behind “Old Dobbin” on 
a narrow road. 


Thousands of locomotives in storage today classed as available for service 
are, comparatively speaking, like the old horse and buggy. They, too, within 
their capacity as to load and speed, and cost of operation, are just as effi- 
cient as they ever were. But railroading has changed materially since they 
were new. 


As soon as traffic picks up, and many of these older locomotives are res- 
urrected from white lead and put into service, will not the modern engine be 
just as helpless as the high-powered auto behind the out-of-date horse and 
buggy? 


And how will the operating sheets look? 
And how about profits? 
Today, and tomorrow, with its more keen competition, economically fast 


operation is and will be more and more imperative. And the Older Locomo- 


tives like the Horse and Buggy must go, if commensurate net earnings are to 
return. 


Freight will never pay with engines passe. 





American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Construction 





Cineinnatit Union Terminat.—Bids 
will be closed on May 10 for the con- 
struction of a six-track reinforced con- 
crete coaling station and an ash handling 
system. The coaling station will provide 
an overhead storage capacity of 1,600 
tons and will provide storage for 250 
tons of wet sand and 50 tons of dry 
sand. Bids for the construction of the 
substructure for that part of the south- 
east connection to the passenger station 
and yard between Sixth street and Free- 
man avenue will be closed on April 20. 


Intinois CENTRAL.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, for the construc- 
tion of two concrete piers at this com- 
pany’s Illinois River bridge at La Salle, 
Ill, requiring the placing of about 3,000 
cu. yd. of concrete. 


TEMISKAMING & NortHeRN ONTARIO.— 
Bids will be received until April 20 by 
the Ontario Department of Northern 
Development for the construction, on the 
Ferguson highway, of an 800-ft. high- 
level bridge which will climinate two 
grade crossings of this company’s line 
near Englehart, Ont, The T. & N. 0. 
Railway Commission is proceeding with 
plans, to be carried out during the com- 
ing summer, for the development of 
Moosonee, the 300-acre townsite at the 
railroad’s 


tidewater terminus of the 
recently-completed extension to James 
hay. 


Texas & Paciric NortHern.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has de- 
nied this company’s application for 
authority to build a line from Big Spring, 
Tex., northerly and northwesterly about 
232 miles to a point near Vega, with 
branches from Dimmitt to Amarillo, 55 
miles, and from a point 66 miles north of 
Big Spring to Lubbock, 46 miles, at an 


estimated cost of $12,770,000. The com- - 


mission said it was not convinced of the 
present need for the construction of any 
portion of the proposed line and that 
“while it would doubtless stimulate the 
development of the territory to be served 
and increase to some extent the railroad 
tonnage moving from and to that terri- 
tory the larger portion of its traffic, at 
least during the early years of its oper- 
ation, would be drawn from the carriers 
now serving the Panhandle.” It pointed 
out that existing railroads provide con- 
venient access to the most important mar- 
kets and that their service is supplemented 
by an extensive system of truck trans- 
port. The increasing use of automobiles 
and trucks tends to lessen the need for 
railroad service, and indicates that, while 
the mileage of hard-surface highways in 
the territory in question is small, the 
country roads are generally in fair con- 
dition. The Panhandle & Santa Fe, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, the Fort 
Worth & Denver City and the Fort 
Worth & Denver South Plains intervened 
in opposition to the granting of the 
application. 
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Financial 





ABERDEEN & RocKFisH.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 6 approved this company’s ap- 
plication to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $127,000 for 
three years to provide for the temporary 
funding of an issue of first mortgage 6 
per cent 20-year bonds maturing May 1. 
This is on condition that arrangements 
be made for extending for three years 
the maturity of the $127,000 of bonds 
outstanding so that they may be pledged 
as collateral for the loan, as they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the com- 
pany’s property. The report said that 
the company was unable to obtain aid 
from two banks, including the trustee 
under the mortgage, in either underwrit- 
ing or purchasing the bonds. 


BARTLETT WESTERN.—R.F.C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the I[nter- 


state Commerce Commission and the Re- - 


construction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $25,000 to meet loans, taxes and 
betterments. 


Bett RAILWAY oF CuHiIcaco.—Annual 
Report.—The 1931 annual report of this 
company shows net loss of $301,611, as 
compared with net income of $187,200 in 


1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 


RAILWAY Op- ° 
ERATING ReEv- 








re $5,244,415 $6,803,386 $1,558,971 
Maintenance 
of way.... 341,452 574,597 —— 233,145 
Maintenance 
of equipment 551,509 715,378 163,869 
r a nsporta- 
WD. seks. 2,542,007 3,201,309 — 659,302 
Tota OpErat- 
ING Expenses 3,592,374 4,678,119 — 1,085,744 
p erating 
ratio 68.50 68.76 — .26 
Net REVENUE 
From OPpERa- 
TIONS «oss 3)652,041 2,125,268 473,227 
Railway tax 
accruals .. 823,755 648,752 + 175,004 
Railway operat- Se 
ing income 827,652 1,476,021 648,369 
Hire of 
freight cars. 
—Dr. 187,977 Cr.188,399 + 376,376 
Joint fa- a é 
cility rents 673,733 157,707 + 516,026 
Non - operat- ss 
ing income 995,206 689,616 + 305,591 
Gross Income 1,822,858 2,165,637 — 342,779 
Rent for - al rs 
leased reads 1,740,203 1,761,421 — 21,218 
Interest on 
funded debt 9,234 10,880 — 1,646 
Tota Depuc- _ naan + 
TIONS Fro™M 
Gross Inx- 
COME 2,124,470 1,978,437 + 146,032 
Net Loss 301,611 *187,200 + 488,811 
Gain 


BIRMINGHAM & SOUTHEASTERN.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a loan of $50,000 to purchase equip- 
ment, pay loans and accounts payable and 
taxes, and provide working capital. 
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CanapiAn Paciric.—Authority for De- 
bentures Granted.—Without discussion 
the House Committee on railways, canals 
and telegraph lines at Ottawa last week 
approved a private bill whereby the bond- 
ing powers of the Canadian Pacific wil] 
be extended. Those powers, under the 
proposed legislation, will be extended to 
a point not exceeding one-half of the 
present aggregate investment of the com- 
pany in its railway and steamship enter- 
prises. The bill provides for the issue 
of consolidated debenture, stock. This is 
the form of security issued by the com- 
pany since 1889, It is a perpetual obliga- 
tion bearing interest at 4 per cent per 
annum. The low rate of interest which 
it carries has been met at times by the 
issue of collateral bonds bearing higher 
rates and secured by pledge of consoli- 
dated debenture stock. As at December 
31, 1931, the obligations of the company 
as described in the bill, totaled $428- 
475,248, while the property investment de- 
scribed in the bill totaled $1,162,001,028, 
comprising railways $967,289,070; steam- 
ships, $124,035,386, and hotels, $70,676. 
571. Assets in lands, mines and miscellan 
eous investments, aggregating $145,284, 
178, are not included. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1931 annual report of this 
company shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $320,606, as com- 
pared with net income of $430,130 in 1930, 


Selected items from the Income State- 
ment follow: 
Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
RarLway OPpeErRat 
ING REVENUES $135,555 $174,018 —$38,464 
Maintenance of 
way atk 18,521 20,469 1,948 
Maintenance of 
equipment 72,777 += 124,638 51,861 
Transportation 141.740 163,955 22,215 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 243,65 319,376 — 75,719 
Operating ratio 179.75 183.53 3.78 
Net Loss From 
OPERATIONS 108,102 145,357 37,256 
Hire of freight 
cars—Dr. “a 899 2,187 1,288 
Joint facility 
rents ..+- 2,747,044 2,587,782 +-159,262 
Non - operating 
income ° 


4,959,745 4,853,489 


Gross INCOME 4,851,643 4,708,132 +143,511 


Rent for leased 

road 126,635 133,719 7,083 
Int erest on 

tunded debt 3,284,128 3,288,451 4,323 


Tota Depuctions 


From Gross In- 

COME 4,531,037 4,278,002 +4-253,036 

Net INcoME 320,606 430.130 —109,525 
Cuicaco, St. Paur, Minneaports & 


OmAHA.—Abandonment.-This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon two 
branch lines, one between Coburn, Neb.. 
and Wynot, 45.39 miles, and one between 
Madelia, Minn., and Fairmount, 28.38 
miles. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Lease.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’ for authority to 
acquire control by purchase of stock and 
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s Steel ceased to be merely steel many years ago. Science found that by adding certain 

1,28 

— chemical elements to the molten bath of steel and using special processes rigidly controlled 
through all steps of production, revolutionary results could be achieved. « Today Agathon 

6,255 

5 Sai Steels offer a variety of combinations of physical properties impossible with ordinary 
carbon steel. « That is why, in Agathon Alloy Steels, the railroad man can find a better 

7 083 

sail material for a given service than he ever had before. « Perhaps it's a forging steel for axles, 
rods and pins—or an engine bolt steel that won't stretch—or a staybolt steel with unusual 

3,036 fatigue resistance. « Whatever the service there is an Agathon 

9,525 Alloy Steel specially fitted to develop the required qualities. 
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by lease of the property of the Fort 
Worth & Denver Northern. The latter 
company also applied for authority to 
issue 1,100 shares of stock, of which 1,091 
are to be sold to the C. & S. for $109,000. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report.—The 1931 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit after in- 
terest and other charges of $225,652, as 
compared with net income of $1,684,281 
in 1930. Selected items from the Incéme 
Statement follow: 


Increase 
or 


1931 1930 Decrease 
Average Miie 
age Oper- 
ated 2,551.17 2,549.15 + 2.02 


Rattway Op- 
ERATING ‘ 
REVENUES $23,484,818 $29,747,537 - 


M a i nte 

nance of 

way 2,703,660 
M aii nte 
nance of 
equip- 
ment 

T ranspor- 
tation 


$6,262,719 


3,862,180 — 1,158,526 


4,485,323 5,577,686 


1,092,363 
7,387,345 9,179,737 — 


1,792,391 








Tora Op- 
ERATING Ex- 
PENSES 
O perating 
ratio 


16,423,440 20,693,801 — 4,270,361 


69.56 + 37 


NET Rev- 
ENUE FroM 
OPERATIONS 


7,061,378 9,053,736 — 1,992,358 











R a i lway 
tax  ac- 
cruals 1,905,000 2,170,000 — 265,000 
Hire of 
. qu i p- 
ment—Net 314,960 242,997 + 71,963 
Joint fa- 
cility 
rents— 
Net 298,989 305,299 + 6,310 
NET Raic- 
way OprEr- 
ATING In 
COME 5,137,991 6,940,942 


1,802,951 


Gross _ Iy- 


COME 5,324,215 7,239,801 - 1,915,585 
Rent for atl ; laatiatts 
leased 
roads 102,194 102,194 





Net Income 5,142,666 7,068,617 - 1,925,951 


Exvoin, Joriuet & EAstern.—Tentative 
Recapture Report—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative 
recapture report finding that this com- 
pany had earned $12,805,358 in excess of 
6 per cent on its valuation for the years 
1920 to 1926, accompanied by an order 
directing the company to pay by May 18 
$6,347,531, which is the unpaid balance of 
half the amount after a preliminary pay- 
ment on account by the company. The 
report finds the final value to be $53,- 
575,000 for 1920 and $51,575,000 for 1926. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the net 
railway operating income for recapture 
purposes the commission deducted from 
operating expenses $209,608 as the amount 
of bonuses paid to certain employees in 
accordance with the profit-sharing plan 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiaries. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1931 annual report of this 
company shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $376,297, as com- 
pared with net income of $1,466,610 in 
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1930. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
A v erage 
Mileage Op- 
re 883.20 883.22 — .02 


Rattway Op- 
ERATING 
REVENUES .$14,073,410 $19,096,694 —$5,023,284 








.M a inte- 
riatice. of 
way Te -45342,697 

M a inte- ~ 
nance of " ; 
equipment 2,239,226 3,123,845 — 
T r anspor- es 

tation 


884,619 


4,313,336 5,703,046 — 1,389,716 





Torat OpeEr- 
ATING Ex- 
PENSES 
O perating 
ratio 


9,546,397 13,120,199 — 3,573,802 


76.27 74.83 + 1.44 

Net REVENUE 

From OPpeEr- 

ATIONS , 4,527,014 
R ail way 
tax ac- 
cruals 


5,976,495 — 1,449,481 


1,187,937 


1,170,083 + 


17,854 
Railway  op- 
erating in- 
come .... 
Hire of 
f rei ght 
cars—Dr. 
Joint fa- 
cility 
Tels 
Net RaliL- 


way OPER- 
ATING In- 


3,336,595 4,802,918 — 1,466,323 


586,879 935,326 — 348,447 


74,266 


75,664 — 1,398 


COME . 2,619,429 3,770,778 — 1,151,349 
Non - oper- 
ating in- 
come 794,876 957,953 — 163,077 
Gross _ In- 
COME 4,131,471 5,760,871 — 1,629,400 
Rent for 
leased 
roads 58,631 172,204 113,573 
Interest on 
funded 
debt 2,710,213 2,731,168 — 20,955 
Tota Dr- 
D UCTIONS 
TIONS FROM 
Gross In- 
COME 3,755,174 4,294,261 — 539,087 





Net INCOME 376,297 1,466,610 — 1,090,313 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — This 
company and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, & St. Louis have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for the abandonment of part of 
the Muncie branch of the latter from 
Converse, Ind., to Matthews, 26 miles. 


PITrsBURGH, CHARTIERS & YOUGHIO- 
GHENY.—Annual Report.—The 1931 an- 
nual report of this company shows net 
income after interest and other charges 
of $123,983, as compared with net in- 
come of $140,406 in 1930. Selected items 
from the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated ...... 22.71 22.71 
RaILWay Oprr- 
ATING REVENUES $376,956 $484,203 -$107,247 
Maintenance of 
Oe 36,489 70,767 — 34,278 
Maintenance of 
equipment 26,845 35,235 8.390 
Transportation. 125,596 189,061 - 63.464 
ToraL OPERATING 
EXPENSES . . 236,253 344,809 - 108,555 
Operating ratio 62.67 71.21 . 8.54 
NET REVENUE 
From  Opera- 
WOE ip i ose. 140,703 139,395 + 1,309 
Railway tax ac- 
crupis ..... 32,302 


36,097 3,796 
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Increase 
or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
Railway operating 
income ..... 108,398 103,232 + 5,166 


Hire of equip- 
ment—Net. Dr. 


4,159 Cr.11,999 + 
Joint facility 


16,158 














rents—Net Dr. 10,359 10,618 — 259 
Net Rarttway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 93,880 104,613 — 10,732 

Non - operating 

income ..... 34,257 39,958 — 5,701 
Gross Income... 128,137 144,571 — 16,433 
Tota.r  Depvc- ¥ 
TIONS From 
Gross INCOME... 4,154 4,164 — 10 
Net INcoME 123,983 140,406 — 16,423 


PitrspurcH & West Vircinta.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $20,000,000 of general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, to be pledged, 
in such amount as may be required, as 
collateral for a loan of $7,608,582 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
—The company had originally applied 
for a loan of $7,541,032 and had offered 
as collateral its stock in the Wheeling & 





Lake Erie and some bonds, but later 
amended its application. 
Reapinc.—Annual Report—The 1931 


annual report of this company shows net 
income after interest and other charges oi 
$3,314,928, as compared with net income 
of $8,462,627 in 1930. Selected items from 
the Income Statement follow: 


Increase 
or 

1931 1930 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 

Operated . 1,456.99 1.458.47 + 1.48 
RAILWAY 
O PERAT- 
ING REv- 

ENUES ...$70,614,089 $86,922,614 —$16,308,525 
M ainte- 
nance of 

way ... 9,194,346 13,253,104 4,058,758 
M ainte- 
nance of 
eq uip- 

ment 17,031,875 21,111,063 4,079,188 
Trans- 

portation 28,864,489 33,674,255 


4,809,766 





Tota Op- 
ERATING 
EXPENSES. 

O p erat- 
ing ratio 


59,025,460 72.160,861 — 


83.59 83.02 + 38 
NeT ReEv- 
ENUE FROM 
O PE RA- 
TIONS 
R ailway 
tax  ac- 
cruals 2,286,226 


11,588,630 14,761,753 — 


2,292,900 


Railway 
o perating 
i 9,300,824 12,464,082 — 


et .... *599,620 *109,967 — 489,653 


Net ; 199,893 171,899 + 27,993 


NeT RalIL- 

way OPER- 

ATING IN- 

COME 

Non - op- 
e rating 
income 3.858.433 4,921,498 — 1,063,065 


8,994,704 12.644,507 — 3,649,803 





Gross In- 
COME 12,853,137 17,566,005 — 4,712,868 





Rent for 
leased 
roads 

I n terest 
on fund- 
ed debt 


3,271,86] 3,287,831 — 15,969 


& 


5,574,743 5,113,193 + 


461,550 


—$——$—_ 
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TRUCKS» that Speed Train Operation 


QUICK WHEEL CHANGE 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


ATIONAL Type B trucks are designed so that wheel 
changes can be made quickly at a saving in both time 
and cost. +¢ On removal of the journal bearings, wedges 
and the brake hanger fastenings, side frames are spread 
apart, old wheels are rolled out and new ones rolled in. 
+¢ No other parts are disturbed. ++ This is only one of a 
large number of important advantages of National Type 
B trucks, all secured without any premium in cost. 
Details gladly furnished on request. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 


Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ifl. 
M17 


IN Totatelate] im Olachamei-Yole 


Another contribution by 
National to profitable 
freight operation. This gear 


stands first in the combina- TYPE © 


tion of capac’ty, sturdiness 
and endurance. | RI C KS 
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Increase 
or 

1931 1930 Decrease 
Totrat De- 
D U C TIONS 
Frome 
Gross In- 

COME 9,538,209 9,103,379 + 434,830 
NET In 

COME 3,314,928 8,462,627 — 5,147,699 

* Debit 
St. Louis SoutHwestern. — R.F.C. 


Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April 8 approved a loan of 
$18,000,000 to be made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, of which $949,- 
540 is to pay bond interest due May 1 and 
June 1, pending the consummation of a 
loan of $750,000 by the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, not more than $4,500,000 is 
to discharge half of bank loans, due June 
1, and the remainder to retire half of an 
issue of $20,727,750 of first consolidated 
mortgage bonds due June 1. Of the 
amount $400,000 is to be made available 
for interest due May 1 and the remainder 
on June 1. This is the first case in which 
the commission has approved a loan for 
the purpose of meeting a large bond ma- 
turity under the R.F.C. act. The approval 
is on condition that the banks renew at 
least half the loans for a three-year term 
and that, in addition to the collateral se- 
curity required, the principal and interest 
of the loan be secured by the unrestricted 
guaranty of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, which the commission recently 
authorized, conditionally, to acquire con- 
trol of the Cotton Belt. The Cotton Belt 
originally on January 25 applied for a 
loan of $31,727,750 to pay the bonds and 
the bank loans as well as interest, but 
after further negotiations and conferences 
with the commission the corporation 
reduced its request to $18,000,000. The 
commission’s report said that extended 
negotiations looking toward new loans 
and extensions of existing obligations had 
thus far failed to result in any definite 
commitments “except that bank loans in 
the amount of $9,000,000 ($7,000,000 from 
the Chase National Bank and $2,000,000 
from the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis) had been extended 
from April 1 to June 1. However, the 
company had expressed the belief that it 
could refund the bank loans by payment 
of three-fourths, or in any event not less 
than one-half, and the execution of three- 
year 5 per cent promissory notes for the 
balance, and that it could refund the 
bonds by paying not less than half the 
principal and delivering to the holders 
general and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds for the unpaid portion. The 
holders of the bonds are very numerous. 
The Railroad Credit Corporation had; 
approved a loan of $750,000 to be applied 
to interest on condition that the applicant 
furnish satisfactory evidence that ar- 
rangements had been made to finance the 
short-term notes and bond maturities, 
and had agreed, on that condition, to pay 
the amount to the Finance Corporation 
if it should advance it. The commission 
in its report expressed the opinion that 
“we should decline to approve at this time 
a loan for the purpose of paying more 
than 50 per cent of such bank loans; but 
in view of the representation that for the 
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success of the entire plan of refinancing 
the floating debt must be eliminated, -we 
are further of the opinion that our ap- 
proval need not be withheld from loans 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to discharge 50 per cent of the said 
bank loans provided the holders consent 
to refund the remainder for a term of not 
less than three years.” As security the 
company is to pledge not less than $22,- 
818,000 of its general and refunding mort- 
gage bonds and $468,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds of the Southern Illinois & 
Missouri Bridge Company. The general 
and refunding bonds are part of an issue 
of $39,599,750 recently authorized by the 
commission, part of which are to be 
pledged as collateral for the bank loans 
and part of which, under the refinancing 
plan, will be accepted par for par in ex- 
change for approximately 50 per cent of 
the outstanding first consolidated mort- 
gage bonds. These bonds are also to be 
exchanged for $13,490,000 of terminal and 
unifying mortgage bonds. 


SEABOARD Air Line.—Final Valuation. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report finding the final value 
for rate-making purposes of the property 
used for common-carrier purposes by 
the Seaboard system as of 1918 to be 
$141,550,275. The final value for the 
property owned and used by the Seaboard 
itself was placed at $126,366,000 but the 
report also includes 17 affiliated or sub- 
sidiary companies. 


SouTHERN.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to loan to the 
Mobile & Ohio $2,000,000 of development 
and general mortgage 4 per cent bonds, 
of an issue authorized by the commission, 
to be used by the Mobile & Ohio as part 
collateral for its loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


SouTHERN.—Final Valuation.—The final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
properties of the various carriers em- 
braced in the Southern Railway System 
as of various valuation dates is placed 
at $475,188,476 in a final report made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The value of the property 
owned and used by the Southern itself 
as of 1916 was placed at $256,630,000. 


Uvatpe & NortHerRN.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $300,000 to retire indebtedness to 
the Sugarland Railway. 





Wisconsin & MicuH1GAN.—R.F.C. Loan. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a loan 
of $200,000 to meet current indebtedness. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 

Bonds 

Last Last 

Apr. 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 18.57 21.99 79.36 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 58.84 61.98 91.69 


Dividends Declared 


Virginian.—Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, 


pay- 
able May 2 to holders of record April 16. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Emory A. Stedman, whose retirement 
as vice-president of the Central depart- 
ments of the Railway Express Agency, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was noted 
in the Railway Age of March 26, had 
been in the service of this company and 
its predecessors for 54 years. Mr. Sted- 
man was born on February 28, 1862, at 
Pomeroy, Ohio, and entered the service 
of the American Express Company as a 
clerk at Vinton, Iowa. In 1880, he was 
transferred to Ottumwa, Iowa, and a 
vear later he was appointed cashier at 
Burlington, Iowa. Mr. Stedman was ap- 
pointed money clerk for Wells Fargo & 
Company Express at Denver, Colo., in 
1882, and served this company succes- 
sively as agent, at Union Pacific Depot, 
Iowa, route agent at Bismarck, N. D., 
and Emporia, Kan., and cashier at Kan- 
sas 'City, Mo. He was advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent in the Chicago of- 
fice in 1887, being transferred to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., a year later and thence 





Emory A. Stedman 


to Jersey City, N. J. From 1891 to 1910, 
Mr. Stedman served successively at 
New York as general agent, assistant 
manager, manager, and vice-president 
and general manager, being moved to 
Chicago in 1911 as vice-president and 
general manager. He later served in the 
same position at the same point for the 
American Railway Express Company, 
and, since 1929, had been vice-president 
at Chicago for the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. K. Jameson, auditor of the Mexico 
North-Western, with headquarters at 
Ciudad Juarez, Chih., has been appointed 
also assistant comptroller. 


J. F. Cress has been appointed as- 
sistant comptroller of the Illinois Ter- 
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Not: in the structural design or maintenance 

but in capacity. In other words a tank full of 
fuel and water will do more work when the 
cylinders of the locomotive are equipped with 


HUNT. SPILLER Duplex Sectional Packing Rings. 


The wear-resisting qualities of HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON plus the unique design 
which prevents breakage and a scientifically formed 


spring of special steel insure steam-tight operation 
over a maximum period of service. 
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minal with headquarters at Alton, IIl., to 
succeed A. G. Armstrong, who has re- 
signed to enter private business. 


E. F. Blu, assistant general solicitor 
of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
has been promoted to general solicitor, 
with headquarters as before at Duluth, 
Minn., to succeed F. D. Adams, de- 
ceased. 


R. L. Douglas, attorney for the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island (a unit of the 
Union Pacific System), at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been promoted to general at- 
torney, with the same headquarters, to 
succeed R. A. Brown, deceased. H. 
Templeton Brown has been appointed 
assistant general attorney, with head- 
quarters at St. Joseph. 


OPERATING 


R. E. Brooks, who has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent on the Oregon 
Short Line, with headquarters at Nampa, 
Idaho, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Anaconda, Mont., 
where he succeeds C. F. Murphy, de- 
ceased. 


Charles A. Manthe, assistant superin- 
tendent on the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at Klamath Falls, Ore., has 
been transferred to Spokane, Wash., to 
succeed J. M. Doyle, who has been 
granted a leave of absence because of 
ill health. C. W. Sherman has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster at Klamath Falls, 
in which position he will assume most of 
the duties of Mr. Manthe. 


Frank W. Rourke, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Boston & Maine, was born in Somerville, 
Mass., in 1892, and has been connected with 
the B. & M. for 24 years, commencing 
service with that road as an operator in 
the West Medford station. After serv- 
ing in various capacities in the operating 
department, he was assigned in 1914 to 
Woodsville, N. H., as operator and re- 





Frank W. Rourke 


lief dispatcher. On his return from war 
service in July, 1919, he returned to 
Woodsville as dispatcher. He was made 
trainmaster, White Mountain division, 
on June 1, 1923, and continued in that 
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capacity until he came to Boston as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Mystic Termi- 
nal Company in December, 1926. Since 
July, 1931, he has also served as assist- 
ant freight traffic manager of the B. & 
M., which duties he relinquished upon the 
recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles M. Gosnell, assistant general 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant general 
coal freight agent. 


W. C. Leighton has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient (in Mexico) and 
assistant general freight and passenger 
agent of the Mexico North-Western, 
with headquarters at Ciudad Juarez, 
Chih. Both positions are newly created. 


J. A. Scheuverman has been appointed 
assistant general coal freight agent of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and George C. Bauer, chief clerk 
to the coal traffic manager at Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Scheuerman as coal freight agent at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


John H. Mangold, who has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, as noted in the Railway Age 
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of April 2, has been in railway service 
for 28 years. He was born on March 
11, 1886, at Chicago and after a public 
school and business college education 
he took a night course in law. Mr. Man- 
gold’s first railway experience was with 
the Pennsylvania, where he became a 
clerk in 1904, serving in various depart- 
ments until 1911, when he resigned to 
enter the service of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern. He was advanced through 
various positions in the traffic depart- 
ment until 1923, when he was promoted 
to general freight agent. He was hold- 
ing this position at the time of his fur- 
ther promotion to traffic manager, which 
was effective on April 1. Mr. Mangold 
is a past president of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago. 


Webster H. Francis, general freight 
agent of the Buffalé-Rochester district 


April 16, 1932 


of the Baltimore & Ohio at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed genera! 
freight agent at Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Francis was born in Erie County, N. Y,, 
on October 18, 1874. At the age of 20 he 
entered the service of the Trunk Line 
Freight Inspection Bureau as chief rate 
clerk at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1905, he be- 
came connected with the Michigan Cen- 
tral as chief rate clerk of the division 
office at Buffalo, and later was trans- 
ferred to Detroit. In 1908, he became 
connected with the New York Central 
Fast Freight Line at Buffalo, and, in 
1913, chief clerk of the Canadian Freight 
Association, at Montreal, entering the 
service of the Western Transit Company 





Webster 


H. Francis 


at Buffalo in 1914. In April, 1916, Mr. 
Francis entered the service of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh as chief 
clerk. Later he became special represen- 
tative at Rochester, and, in 1920, he was 
appointed chief of the tariff bureau. In 
1922, Mr. Francis was advanced to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Roches- 
ter, and in November, 1928, he became 
general freight agent at the same point, 
the position he held until the absorption 
of the B. R. & P. by the Baltimore & 
Ohio early in 1932, at which time he was 
appointed general freight agent of the 
new Buffalo-Rochester district. 


George E. Schnitzer, general freight 
agent for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, Ark., has been promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager at the 
same point, to succeed H. W. Morri- 
son, who has retired after 42 years of 
service with this road. Harry E. Rilley, 
assistant general freight agent at Little 
Rock, has been promoted to general 
freight agent, to succeed Mr. Schnitzer. 

Mr. Schnitzer has been actively en- 
gaged in railway traffic work since he 
was 17 years of age. He was born on 
November 7, 1882, at Palmyra, Mo., and 
after a public school education he en- 
tered railway service on August 1, 1899, 
as a clerk in the local freight office o! 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
St. Louis, Mo. From December, 1906, 
to August, 1909, he served as superin- 
tendent of warehouses for the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, and for 
the next six months he was with the 
trafic department of the Rock Island- 
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Frisco Terminal Railway of St. Louis. 
Mr. Schnitzer then became connected 
with the traffic department of the Chica- 
go, Rock Island & Pacific, being ap- 
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pointed chief clerk in the general freight 
department of this road at Little Rock 
on January 1, 1912. On April 1, 1917, he 
was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at the same point, and, five 
years later, to general freight agent, 
which position he held continuously un- 
til his appointment as assistant freight 
trafic manager. 


W. H. Olin, assistant general freight 
and passenger agent on the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company (a unit of the Union Pacific 
System), with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., has been promoted to assistant 
trafic manager for the system, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., suc- 
ceeding A. V. Kipp, who has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles, Cal., on the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake (also a unit of the 
Union Pacific System), where he re- 
places R. B. Robertson, deceased. H. M. 
West, district freight and passenger 
agent on the O.-W.R.R. & N., at Yaki- 
ma, Wash., has been promoted to assist- 
ant general freight and passenger agent 
at Seattle, to succeed Mr. Olin, while 
H. M. Adkins, chief clerk in the office 
of the assistant traffic manager of the 
0.-W.R.R. & N., with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., succeeds Mr. West as 
district freight and passenger agent at 
Yakima. 

Mr. Olin has had many years’ expe- 
rience in various departments of a num- 
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ber of roads. He was born on July 18, 
1873, at Stevens Point, Wis., and stud- 
ied at the Stevens Point Normal School 
and at the University of Wisconsin. His 
first railway service was with the Wis- 
consin Central (now part of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie), as 
a clerk in the office of the superintendent 
of bridges and buildings. For a year, be- 
ginning with 1897, he served with the 
Northern Pacific at Spokane, then be- 
coming general agent for the Chicago 
Great Western at the same point. In 
1903 he was transferred to Seattle, and 
during the period of federal control of 
the railroads he left railway service to 
become associated with Reid Brothers, 
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wholesalers and manufacturers at Seat- 
tle. On the termination of federal con- 
trol in 1920, Mr. Olin returned to rail- 
way service as assistant general freight 
and passenger agent for the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company at Seattle. He held this posi- 
tion continuously until his appointment 
as assistant traffic manager on the L. 
A. & S. L. at San Francisco, effective 
April 16. 


SPECIAL 


Laurence F. Whittemore, general rep- 
resentative of the Boston & Maine in 
New Hampshire and northern New Eng- 
land, has been appointed general repre- 
sentative for the entire B. & M. system. 
Joseph T. Gilman, general traffic repre- 
sentative, has been appointed general 
representative in charge of the industrial 
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and agricultural development bureaus of 
the road, and Herbert L. Baldwin, as- 
sistant publicity manager, has been ap- 
pointed publicity manager, in charge of 
publicity and press relations. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


W. A. Spell has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast, and his former position, engineer 
maintenance of way, has been abolished. 
Mr. Spell succeeds L. L. Beall, deceased. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. Maier, storekeeper of the Aurora 
division of the (Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Aurora, 
Ill., has had his jurisdiction extended to 
include the La Crosse division, and J. 
J. Jirousek, storekeeper of the latter di- 
vision, has been appointed assistant 
storekeeper, with headquarters as_ be- 
fore at North La Crosse, Wis. 


OBITUARY 


L. L. Beall, chief engineer of the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast, died at his 
home in Atlanta, Ga., on March 22, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He was 66 years 
old. Mr. Beall, who was a graduate of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., was loca- 
tion engineer for the Seaboard Air Line 
prior to becoming chief engineer of the 
A. B. & C. He had also been connected 
with the Georgia Railroad, the Atlanta 
& West Point, the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina, the Georgia Southern & 
Florida, and the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. 


Russell J. Stackhouse, formerly general 
storekeeper of the Reading, died on April 
9, at a hospital in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Stackhouse was born on May 22, 1858, and 
began his railroad career on January 1, 
1881, as a chainman on the Pennsylvania. 
He entered the service of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading (now the Reading), in 
1889, and after holding various minor 
positions he was appointed division super- 
intendent in 1903, serving in that capacity 
on the Wilmington and Columbia and 
Harrisburg divisions, successively. From 
1916 to 1919, he was superintendent 
material and supplies, and from 1919 until 
his retirement in 1928, he was general 
storekeeper. 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company 


New York, April Ist, 1932. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
THe DELAWARE, 
CoMPANY: 


A report of the results from operation of the Railroad and 
other property of your Company for the calendar year 1931, 
with schedules of statistical comparisons with the previous 


LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN 


RAILROAD 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Total revenues from railroad operation 
a decrease under the previous year of $10,986,652, or 15.8%. 
The decrease in revenue from transportation of anthracite 


year, property changes and other items of interest, is herewith 
respectfully submitted. 


Operating Revenues 
were $58,674,838, 
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coal, amounting to 19.7%, may be attributed in part to light 
consumption ot domestic fuel on account of abnormally mild 
weather that prevailed throughout the Winter and Fall months 
of the year under consideration. In this connection, the New 
York Weather Bureau records indicate that 1931 was the 
warmest year since 1868. 

Revenues from freight transportation, other than anthracite 
coal, decreased 16.5% as a result of the general falling off 
in all kinds of industrial production and distribution. 

Revenues from transportation of passengers decreased 13.9% 
compared with the previous year. The primary causes for 
the progressive decline in this class of traffic from year to 
year have been pointed out in previous annual reports and 
are, of course, due to the ever increasing use of private auto- 
mobiles and the competition from bus lines operating on 
highly developed highways paralleling your railroad. 

Applications for increases in monthly suburban commutation 
fares amounting to approximately 25% in the electrified zone 
and 15% in the steam operated zone were filed with the 
Interstate (Commerce Commission and the Public Utility Com- 
mission of New Jersey, effective November Ist, 1930. These 
tariffs were suspended pending extended joint hearings con- 
ducted by the two commissions. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission rendered its decision in a report dated December 
22nd, 1931, permitting the increased tariff rates to become 
effective January Ist, 1932, following which the Public Utility 
Commission of New Jersey rendered its decision to the same 
effect. Commencing with the year 1932, therefore, the in- 
crease in revenues that may be expected from this source will 
tend partially to arrest the rapidly declining receipts from 
passenger traffic. 

Railway express revenues declined heavily during the year 
under consideration, showing a decrease of 27.3% compared 
with the previous year. This class of transportation is subject 
to intensive truck competition. 

Mail transportation receipts and revenues from transporta- 
tion of milk held up well during the year, and the decreases 
in both classes of traffic were comparatively small. 

Revenues from transportation of local passengers and 
vehicles over the company’s ferries amounted to $1,562,975, 
a decrease of 5.5%. 

The increase in incidental revenues during the year is 
largely due to the final settlement and collection of adjusted 
demurrage charges. 


Operating Expenses 


The total expended for railroad maintenance and operation 
in 1931 was $46,140,666, a decrease compared with the previous 
year of $6,472,186, or 12.3%. A detailed statement, by primary 
accounts, showing increases and decreases in comparison with 
like expenses in the previous year, will be found on pages 17 
to 20 of this report. 

Substantial reductions were effected in the cost of main- 
taining all classes of fixed property, but all necessary ex- 
penditures for repairs and renewals were promptly made 
whenever necessary to keep the property in serviceable con- 
dition and in a good state of repair. 

There were laid in replacement during the year 186,389 
chemically treated and 556 untreated cross ties, as compared 
with 195,636 chemically treated and 190 untreated cross ties 
laid in the preceding year. 

A comparative statement of rail tonnages by weight sections 
laid in replacement and tons of rock ballast applied during the 
twelve years ended December 3lst, 1931, is as follows: 


Total 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Total 

130 Ibs. 118 lbs. 105 lbs. 80 lbs. All Tonnage 
Year to Yard to Yard to Yard to Yard Weights Rock Ballast 
ne 8 8 *aeee 16,297 2,944 19,241 117,676 
| ere 19,572 1,283 20,855 178,733 
—— 8 ween 11,604 1,245 12,849 134,133 
ee eae 14,199 2,308 16,507 71,661 
_———- #  «©£ weeen 9,515 6,232 620 16,367 135,542 
1925 7,378 4,501 880 36 12,795 114,088 
1926 13,541 2 3,634 723 17,924 145,857 
1927 13,623 3,298 400 17,365 145,820 
1928 15,398 7 5,113 5 20,523 71,802 
1929 16,134 1,931 869 18,934 116,040 
1930 10,870 ee 2,904 50 13,824 89,230 
1931 8,951 3 1,678 602 11,234 61,222 
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The cost of equipment maintenance decreased $1,601,024, or 
12.4%. The decrease in steam locomotive repairs was due 
in part, to the change from steam to electric operation in the 
New Jersey suburban zone whereby a number of steam loco- 
motive units were retired, but in greater part to the reduced 
mileage performance of freight locomotives, account of light 
traffic conditions. 
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There was a decrease in freight train car repairs which is 
likewise due to the reduced service mileage made, but all the 
freight train car equipment was fully maintained during the 
year as evidenced by the fact that the cost of repairs per 
freight car mile of performance in 1931 was slightly more 
than in 1930. 

The reduction in cost of passenger train car repairs may be 
attributed to the substitution of new steel for old wooden 
car units in the New Jersey suburban zone, but there was 
also a considerable reduction in passenger car mileage which 
contributed to reduced cost of upkeep. 

During the year your company retired from service 27 steam 
locomotives, 1,144 freight cars, 124 wooden passenger cars 
formerly used in suburban service, and 71 service or work 
cars. 

At the close of the year 1931 your company’s rolling stock 
and floating equipment was in an excellent state of repair. 

The total cost of performing transportation service during 
the year was $25,057,052, a decrease of $3,545,014, or 12.4%. 

Comparable with the decrease in operating costs, revenue 
tons carried decreased 12.1%; revenue freight train mileage 
decreased 12%, and revenue passengers carried decreased 3.8%. 

The substantial reduction in the cost of fuel for yard and 
road locomotives, amounting to approximately 20%, may be 
attributed to two causes, namely: (1) reduced locomotive per- 
formance and (2) discontinuing the use of steam power in 
the electrified portion of the New Jersey suburban zone. 

For comparative purposes, the increases in cost of train 
power produced and purchased for suburban electric operation 
should be associated with the decrease in the cost of fuel for 
yard and train locomotives. 

Approximately one-half of the bituminous coal used for 
fueling locomotives is furnished by the Keystone Mining Com- 
pany whose mines are located at East Brady in Western 
Pennsylvania, and the control of this operation was acquired 
by your company in 1917 through purchase of its entire capital 
stock. The original cost of acquisition was $351,313.37 and the 
amount of subsequent advances for additional coal lands and 
development $570,266.05. 

It has been the practice of your company to allow the Key- 
stone Mining Company, for its coal, the going prices obtained 
by other mining companies in that region. All but $45,296 
of the advances have been repaid by the Mining Company out 
of profits. 

Decreases in labor cost of enginemen and trainmen in yard 
and road service, as well as decreases in labor cost of operating 
floating equipment, are commensurate with the reduced volume 
of traffic handled. 

Payments for loss and damage of freight in transit were 
$125,949 less than in the previous year, and the ratio of loss 
and damage payments to gross freight revenues in 1931 was 
51%, the lowest ratio since the year 1905. 

_ There was a gratifying reduction in the payments for in- 
juries to persons amounting to approximately 25% less than 
the payments of the preceding year. : 


Agriculture 


Production of agricultural commodities in the territory served 
by your company was somewhat greater in 1931 than in the 
previous year. Market prices, however, were generally lower 
for all products of the farm excepting lettuce and peas, for 
which latter crops fair prices were realized. The prices real- 
ized for farm products during the year 1931 were generally 
below the pre-war level. ; 

‘Dairymen who represent the larger percentage of farmers 
located along the company’s lines produced large quantities 
of milk and other dairy products during the year and the ur- 
usually mild weather conditions that prevailed throughout the 
Fall and Winter months had a tendency to increase the yield. 

Potato and cabbage growers produced large crops of these 
vegetables but marketing conditions were unsatisfactory. 

The Agricultural Agent of your ‘company is doing every- 
thing possible to assist the farmers in this period of read- 
justment. 


Financial 


By order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, dated 
July 20th, 1931, the Morris & Essex Railroad Company was 
authorized to issue $10,000,000 of its Construction 444% Gold 
Mortgage Bonds, Series C, dated November Ist, 1930, and 
maturing November Ist, 1975. These bonds were delivered 
to vour company at their par value in reimbursement of a 
like amount advanced by it to the Morris & Essex Railroad 
Company in payment of the cost of additions and betterments 
to the property of the latter company. 

A further temporary bank loan amounting to $5,500,000 was 
negotiated during the year to reimburse the treasury for 
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addition and betterment expenditures and to furnish working 
funds. 


Welfare Expenditures 


The pension system was inaugurated June lst, 1902, and a 
comparative statement of disbursements for account thereof, 
by calendar years, is as follows: 


Calendar Calendar Calendar 

Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 

1902 $6,360.94 1912 $93,521.50 1922 $223,587.23 
1903 16,202.85 1913 103,607.95 1923 245,071.48 
1904 24,619.09 1914 111,089.68 1924 260,213.20 
1905 31,681.05 1915 122,828.46 1925 302,040.85 
1906 45,196.13 1916 134,969.98 1926 347,161.36 
1907 51,412.95 1917 154,009.42 1927 369,641.42 
1908 57,620.24 1918 153,577.12 1928 401,543.04 
1909 71,322.42 1919 160,958.05 1929 447,995.51 
1910 80,580.15 1920 187,299.98 1930 499,609.64 
1911 85,092.24 1921 213,625.49 1931 556,702.53 


$5,559,141.95 


Number of pensioned employes on rolls December 31st, 


RR RS ee Fe eee rene 728 
Number of employes pensioned June Ist, 1902 to Dec. 

Nite aie Aen a eh el ana ie A SE a a 1,992 
Number of employes granted pensions during 1931...... 109 
Number of pensioned employes removed by death during : 9 

| RES eer eee re er et Co 
Caine TOR Bl GROTIOB : 6..5.0.6 85600 So ee iain ed eee 68 years 8 months 
Number of pensioners who served 50 years and over.... 104 
Number of — who served between 40 and 50 

MANOS +5 ose 5 Ge cis ass OG 0G, .a d/o doo aa aN Oe wine blareie He Sia 307 
Number of pensioners who served between 25 and 40 

ERE Se Pe ee rT ete eee ee ee ie 305 
Number of pensioners who served less than 25 years 12 
Average number of years in employ of Company........ 40 years 5 months 
Ce ee rere rer 67 years 3 months 
AGETGRG SEG BE QTCGORE TOME oo 5 60. esse ewan enestisne 72 years 7 months 


Group Insurance 


Pursuant to the Group Insurance Plan authorized and made 
effective February lst, 1922, your Company paid as its propor- 
tion of the premiums assessed for the year 1931, $169,634.26. 

A statement of the number of beneficiaries and the amount 
of insurance carried at the close of the year, together with 
other important details, follows: 


Number insured December 31, 1931 
Total insurance, December 31, 1931 
Deaths during the year 1931 


Tirrret Te ee 15,194 
ca be a be imine viene nnereeree $30,312,000 
163 


Permanent disability claims, year 1931......ccccccesessecs 28 
Insurance Company paid account of death claims during 1931. $317,000 
Insurance Company paid account of disability claims during ' 

co eres ee oo aoe sea o Wi ale al orduiserwsaderacoanalnredin cere areata $53,650 
Premiums paid by employes...........ssccccccesscvcccseece 256,339.68 
Ly ee ee eee ere Hoe ee $169,634.26 
Number of death claims, February 1, 1922 to December 31, 

ee ice cry trata ts apie te tie a Midd Sistas eee eeGrarsieeale alse 1,623 
Number paid permanent disability benefits.................. 167 
Amount paid account of death claims February 1, 1922 to 

ae SS EE et ee eee $3,139,500 
Amount paid account, of permanent disability claims.......... $329,275 


In addition to the foregoing expenditures, your Company 
paid as its proportion of the 1931 deficit from the operation 
of the Moses Taylor Hospital, of Scranton, Penn., $35,867.76, 
and contributed toward the running expenses of Railroad 

. M. C. A.’s located at various terminals, $27,665.58. 


Taxes 


Tax assessments during the past seventeen years are indi- 
cated by the following: 


Taxes 
per Dollar 
Taxes per of Revenue 
Calendar Total Tax Dollar of after Operating 
Pear Assessments Gross Revenue Expenses 
Cents Cents 
I cine arcraera are cane $2,115,333.84 4.72 12.42 

2,517,882.68 4.88 12.82 
3,584,917.49 6.27 18.35 
3,922,872.54 ° 5.71 20.85 
5,159,802.72 7.18 32.74 
4,539,785.14 5.45 47.79 
4,979,439.57 . 5.80 28.01 
4,894,466.10 6.56 44.72 
5,995,697.51 6.80 32.02 
6,900,101.85 7.96 31.02 
6,832,652.72 8.17 32.16 
7,671,403.68 8.64 29.03 
7,457,093.11 8.81 30.43 
6,392,638.37 7.88 27.60 
6,635,895.83 8.12 27.62 
6,081,111.71 8.73 35.67 
5,234,483.48 8.92 41.76 





The decrease in tax requirements is practically all due to 
reduction in Federal Income Taxes, owing to the decline in 
earnings. 


Additions and Betterments 


Expenditures chargeable to capital account for road and 
equipment in 1931 were limited to the completion of projects 
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undertaken in previous years and property changes necessary 
to promote efficiency and effect economies in operation. 

The suburban electrification project, of which detailed 
mention has been made in previous annual reports, was com- 
pleted and full operation commenced January 22nd, 1931. 

The change from steam to electric operation was effected 
without interference or delay in the regular daily passenger 
service rendered New Jersey suburban patrons between their 
homes and places of business. From the date of installation 
to the present time the system of electric operation adopted by 
your company has proven eminently satisfactory and in all 
respects has met the expectations of the Management. 

An itemized statement of important property changes during 
the year 1931 is as follows: 


Equipment 


The following new equipment was ordered and delivered 
during the year: 


35 All Steel 50-ton capacity Air Dump Ballast Cars, delivered 
in April and May. 

In addition to the foregoing, 5 of the 1100 class road freight 
locomotives were reconstructed in the Company’s shops, and 
alterations made to convert same into a type suitable for yard 
service. 


Other projects that were either completed or upon which 


substantial expenditures were made during the year are as 
follows: 


Road and Structures 


. Addition of one 150-ton track scale, Bloomsburg, Pa.; 

Addition of two ‘automatic locomotive washing machines for engine 

terminal, Scranton, Pa.; 

. Addition of oil and waste reclaiming plant, Scranton, Pa.; 

. Extension to bulkhead building, Pier 68, New York, N. °3 

. Additions and improvements at Lake Coal Trestle, dredging in harbor, 

ee to facilitate the loading of soft coal into Lake Boats, Oswego, 

Y.—90% completed ; 

6. Addition of cover plates and replacement of stringers, floor a ag and 
laterals with heavier members on various bridges in New York State, 
to provide for the handling of heavier equipment; 

7. Strengthening dock, supporting tracks between Piers No. 3 and No. 
4, Hoboken, N. J., account increased weight of locomotives; 

8. Addition of one 125-ton track scale, including new approach piers 
and new scale house, Jersey City, N. J.; 

9. Construction of new combination passenger and freight station, in- 
cluding platforms, canopy and approaches, Lyons, N. J.; 

10. Proportion of cost covering construction of new reinforced concrete 
bridge to carry State Highway Route No. 31 over Railroad Com- 
pany’s tracks, Netcong, N. J.; 

11. Proportion of cost of new reinforced concrete bridge over new State 
Highway Route No. 30, including grading for new highway across 
Railroad Company’s Right- of-Way (Phillipsburg Branch), Wash- 
ington, N. J.—90% completed ; 

12, ——- of cost of two new under-crossings (State Highway Route 

No. 30). One at Washington, N. J., consisting of street grading 

across Railroad Company’s Right-of-Way, and a reinforced concrete 

flat top bridge with center pier and box abutments. One at Hamp- 
ton, N. J., consisting of a through plate girder bridge with box abut- 
ments—90% completed. 


uUpw doe 


Industrial tracks were constructed or extensions made to 
previously existing tracks serving industries at Kingsland, 
Newton, Branchville, Netcong and Millington, N. J.; New 
Milford, Pa., and Brisbin, Syracuse, Greene, Sherburne and 
Homer, N. Y. 

The location of 54 new industries at various points served 
by the Railroad was effected during the year. 


Grade Crossings 


The following grade crossings were eliminated in 1931: 

1 at Basking Ridge, N. J., Conklin Avenue; 1 at New 
Providence, N. J., Springfield Avenue; 1 at Tully, N. Ys, 
Lafayette-Tully State Highway; 2 at Earlville, By, Ba Bald- 
wins and Baldwins ‘Creamery Highway; 1 at Painted Post, 
N. Y., Painted Post-Campbell State Highway; 1 at Kanona, 
N. Y., Bath-Avoca State Highway; 1 at Chenango Forks, 
N. Y., Gulf Bridge Highway; 1 at Whitney Point, N. Y., 
Castle Creek-Whitney Point Highway. 

Concrete undercrossing eliminating grade crossings at Liberty 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y., was in process of construction at 
the close of the year—80% completed. 

Elimination projects shown in 1930 report as being in 
process of construction at the close of the year were com- 
pleted: East Corning, N. Y., Big Flats-Gibson County High- 
way; Cheektowaga, N. Y., Indian Road, Broadway, Williams- 
ville Road and School House Road. 

Twenty-two grade crossings were protected by installation 
of flashing light signals, bells, etc. 

Assessments for street and highway improvements, other 
than grade crossing eliminations, were levied by municipalities 
on your Company in 1931, as follows: Lyndhurst, Chatham, 
Denville, Hackettstown and Gillette in New Jersey, and Bing- 
hamton, Cortland, Syracuse, Ithaca, Oswego, Fulton and 
Buffalo in New York. 
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April 16, 1932 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31st, 1931 and 1930 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Increase or 


1931 1930 Decrease 
INVESTMENTS: 
Investment in Road and 
ees 
ROG ccccessccccccceess $54,328,573.99 $54,143,593.75 $184,980.24 
EEE ee 69,276,009.75 71,240,964.86 1,964,955.11 
Improvements on Leased 
Railway Property..... 16,333,553.09  16,405,013.49 71,460.40 
Miscellaneous Physical 
BRON 2,271,275.11 2,267 ,946.39 3,328.72 
Investment in Affiliated 
Companies : 
NS eae Wane Kaede 9,485,081.37 S88 ee ee 
inka wee weu sp o0e's 3,368,448.50 3,355,624.50 12,824.00 
ERE eer 3,772,964.42 Fe ie 
ESSE RR eee 3,034,870.98 3,006,717.08 28,153.90 
Other Investments: 
Pn geccvevewntces oe 1,255,845.35 1,252,607.75 3,237.60 
0 Ee eae 25,490,180.70  15,490,180.70 10,000,000.00 
as bi ire Sais Gre ld 635,457.11 634,272.11 1,185.00 
I ah i deat wrancctaricae rare 12,038,620.06 21,381,261.37 9,342,641.31 


Total Investments 
CURRENT ASSETS: 





aol $201,290,880.43 


$202,436,227.79 




















Increase or 


: 1931 1930 Decrease 
Capital Stock: 
Common Stock........... $87,407,500.00 $87,407,500.00 .......... 
Less held by Company.... 2,966,300.00 yk OS 
$84,441,200.00 $84,441,200.00 
Premium on Capital Stock. 70,720.00 Ok 
Total Stock............ $84,511,920.00 $84,511,920.00 ....... 
Lonc Term Dest: 
Funded Debt Unmatured. . $170,000.00 $170,000.00 ..... 
Less held by Company.... 126,000.00 Oe ee 
. $44,000.00 $44,000.00 .......... 
Non-Negotiable Debt to Af- 
filiated Companies...... 308,288.54 262,834.35 $45,454.19 
Total Long Term Debt. . $352,288.54 7 $306,834.35 


Loans eee 
Current LIABILITIES: 
Traffic and Car Service Bal- 


$10,000,000.00 


$4,500,000.00 








5,500,000.00 











St sackeedeheddsaeerdees> $2,270,661.40  $3,163,259.04 892,597.64 
Loans and Bills Receivable 210.00 479.23 269.23 
Traffic and Car Service Bal- 
ances Receivable........ 1,093,338.74 1,006,277.59 87,061.15 
Net Balances Receivable 
from Agents and Con- 
PO a cexeenesadkeva.n.s 823,443.25 700,604.22 122,839.03 
Miscellaneous Accounts Re- 
“eee 1,207,827.07 1,321,440.23 113,613.16 
Materials and Supplies....  2,095,244.74 2,466,457.81 371,213.07 
Total Current Assets... $7,490,725.20 $8,658,518.12 
DEFERRED ASSETS: 
Working Fund Advances. . $30,219.84 $30,688.54 468.70 
Insurance and Other Funds 151,659.00 eee 
Total Deferred Assets... $181,878.84 $182,347.54 
Unapyustep Desits: 
Rents and Insurance Pre- . 
miums Paid in Advance. $586,777.15 $605,760.80 18,983.65 
Other Unadjusted Debits.. 821,613.33 948,830.32 127,216.99 
Total Unadjusted Debits $1,408,390.48 $1,554,591.12 





SS Sere $210,371,874.95 $212,831,684.57 $2,459,809.62 
igures in italics denote decrease 





During the past twenty-two years your Company has ex- 
pended upwards of $30,000,000 in the elimination of grade 
highway crossings, but owing to the location and construction 
of new highways during the same period practically no re- 
duction has been effected in the number of highways crossing 
the railroad at grade. 


General 


Mr. William H. Truesdale, Chairman of the Board of 
Managers of your Company, owing to ill health, requested to 
be relieved of his duties, whereupon, your Board of Managers, 
at a meeting held October 29th, 1931, regretfully assented to 
the retirement of Mr. Truesdale, effective November Ist, 1931. 

Application of the carriers for a general increase of 15% in 
freight charges was submitted to the Interstate Commerce 





Profit and Loss Account for the Year Ended December 31st, 1931 


ee I re OOF GUINIIOD 6 oo 66 osic sc vecciccciccenvees $4,222,060.00 
“ Sundry Debits 822,449.77 

“* Balance to Credit: 
December General Balance Sheet.................. 64,998,602.03 
$70,043,111.80 


By Balance Brought Forward from December 31st, 1930.. $68,952,421.41 
“Net Income for Year ended December 31st, 1931 1,090,690.39 


$70,043,111.80 





Commission June 17th, 1931, and after prolonged hearings 
before that body, a decision was rendered October 16th, 1931, 
denying the application. Coincident with the denial of the 
15% rate increase, the Interstate Commerce Commission sug- 
gested specific increases in rates on designated commodities 
to become effective from the date of filing the supplements 
to existing tariffs until March 3lst, 1933, conditional upon 
submission and approval of arrangements by the carriers for 
the pooling of the revenues accruing from the suggested 
increases, and payment of the proceeds thereof, without re- 
course, to carriers whose available income from all sources 
was insufficient to meet their fixed charges. Thereafter, the 
carriers filed a petition requesting permission to substitute 
a loaning plan for the gratuity payments suggested by the 
Commission, and in a report dated December 5th, 1931, the 


ances Payable.......... $1,421,793.31 $1,582,040.21 160,246.90 
Audited Accounts and 

Wages Payable....... 2,961,950.18 3,747 ,429.98 785,479.80 
Miscellaneous Accounts 

SE ae 4,696.70 6,966.68 2,269.98 
Interest Matured Unpaid.. 1,350.00 CS! Sees 
Dividends Matured Unpaid 40,507.50 36,892.00 3,615.50 
Unmatured Dividends De- 

DE Metre idleis an. -wsiginecudaen 2,533,236.00 2,533,236.00 
Unmatured Rents Accrued. 1,639,434.35 1,636,868.94 2,565.41 
Other Current Liabilities. . 113,556.12 145,121.43 31,565.31 

Total Current Liabilities $6,183,288.16 $9,689,905.24 

DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Other Deferred Liabilities. . $5,065.38 $4,250.78 814.60 
UNADJUSTED Crepits: 
ee $765,539.01  $1,633,393.00 867,853.99 
Insurance and Casualty Re- 

SEFVES .cccceccccesceees 693,776.38 635,647.96 58,128.42 
Operating Reserves....... 24,951.82 25,365.23 413.41 
Accrued Depreciation— 

Equipment Aer a Res ee 36,050,106.96 35,154,970.87 895,136.09 
Other Unadjusted Credits. 101,836.28 717,741.01 615,904.73 

Total Unadjusted Credits $37,636,210.45 $38,167,118.07 

CORPORATE SURPLUS: 
Additions to Property 

through Income and Sur- 

MEE. saath icy artaepctiee ee & ace'acss $6,684,500.39 $6,699,234.72 14,734.33 
Profit and Loss—Credit 

| RE eae 64,998,602.03 68,952,421.41 3,953,819.38 





Total Corporate Surplus. $71,683,102.42 $75,651,656.13 


i eae $210,371,874.95 $212,831,684.57 $2,459,809.62 
Figures in italics denote decrease 











Commission modified its previous report acceding to the 
request of the carriers. 

Following supplemental decision of the Commission, the 
carriers organized the Railroad Credit Corporation for the 
purpose of collecting and administering the fund growing out 
of the increases in rates authorized by the Commission. 
Supplements to tariffs were filed, giving effect to the author- 
ized increases as of January 4th, 1932, extending over a period 
to March 3lst, 1933. 

On October Ist, 1931, in view of the continued decline in 
traffic and consequent loss of revenue the following salary 
and wage reductions became effective: 

A reduction of 10% was made in the salaries of executives 
and 7%% in the salaries of all other officers and supervisors 
receiving in excess of $6,000 per annum. Officers receiving 
$6,000 or less per year and employes not already working short 
time or dividing time were given two days’ leave of absence 
each month without pay. 

Effective February Ist, 1932, pursuant to an agreement 
reached in Chicago between a Committee of Railroad Presi- 
dents and the Railway Labor Exécutives’ Association repre- 
senting certain classes of our employes, a 10% deduction was 
made from the pay checks of such employes. In the interest 
of uniformity the 10% reduction was simultaneously applied to 
all officers and other employes in the Company’s service, in 
lieu of the action taken October Ist, 1931. 

The valuable cooperation of the stockholders who have so 
ably assisted in the procurement of competitive traffic is greatly 
appreciated and hereby duly acknowledged ; and to the shippers 
and travelers who have favored the company with their 
patronage during the past year, the Management wishes to 
extend its sincere thanks. 

The Management takes this opportunity to commend the 
officers: and employes of the company for their continuing 
loyalty and efficiency. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 


J. M. DAVIS, 
President. 
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